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RicHARD Bonet! 
THE METROPOLITAN'S NEW BARITONE 


As Fisaro 


Price 15 Cents 





MUSICAL COURIER 


‘ CIV It VUSI( ISSOCIATION HEARS MARION 
AND THE CHICAGO LITTLE SYMPHONY, 
1931-32 series in that city. George Dasch led the orchestrai 
conducted the accompaniments for Miss Claire. (Edgar B 
Smith, photo ) 


SANDOR HARMATI, 

one of the conductors of the Musicians’ 

Symphony Orchestra, which gave a series 

of five concerts at the Metropolitan Opera 

House (New York), will be guest director 

at The Dell in Philadelphia during the 
pperrnan ; week of July 18. Following this appear- 
can CAnu 1 1 fa ) hed } ‘ WCE ( y- 

ance, he is to lead the Chautauqua (N. Y.) 

Orchestra from July 25 to 30. 





FLORENCE GALAJIKIAN, 

{1 SHEAF OF CELEBRITIES IN THE POWELLIAN ERA. pupil of Dr. Albert Noelte, who was chosen 
t: La ] (Scotch among the winners in the NBC Composers 

Contest. Her composition, a Symphonic 

Intermesso, as well as the compositions of 

the other four winners, was played over 


KYW in Chicago, May 8. 


‘owell (deceased impresario), Bachaus, Kreisler, Hislop 
‘owell’s successor Front row: Frieda Hempel, Clara Butt, Galli- 
Curci. (Photo © Central News.) 


1E CONCORD H., COMMUNITY CONCERTS ASSN 
(seated) Mrs. Gladys I +, vice-president; Agnes Chalmers, clerk 
lav. campaign manages Charles G. Remick. director: Mrs. Ruth G. SILVIO SCIONTI (ALIAS THE CHEF) 
hairman. (Standin He t W. Rainie, vice-president; Ray E. Crowell, prepared his renowned lasagne al forno and polpettone for Mr. and Mrs. Kleine (standing 
: t; Robert guson and Joseph M. Lucter, on each side of him) at a dinner given in their honor in the home of Mrs. John Rider 
Wallis, Dubuque, la. Next to the Kleines are Mrs. Wallis and Mrs. Abby Kleine. 


K. Woodworth, presid 


secretar\ (Dunlap photo.) 


(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
ERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd New York 
Telephone 


Riverside 9-8746 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 
10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


tudio: 
ene Hall, 113 Wat S7th St., New oy City 
6 Gramercy Park, New York 
GRamercy 5-6264 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the 


American 
Teachers of Singing " 
Endorsed by et Jounson of Metropolitan 


171_West 71st t Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
ORGANIST Address 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 600 W. 122nd St., 
OF N. Y. New York 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Vio_in1st—Conpuctor—TEACHER 
Cond —s Orchestra 
211 Bedford Park Bestovess, It a, eo 
Tel.: SEdgwick 3-1536 


THeskecher Foundati 








GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENO 


Voice CuLture Opgratic Coach 
Ber Canto MetHop 
315 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Studio: 138 West 58th St., New York City 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty euler of the my of Musical Art 


the Juilliard M 
School, Great 


alder ‘cual at Barrin 
Barrington, 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Private and Class Lessons, Song and Speech 
Established in New York City 1901 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Telephone Circle 7-1472 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TeacHer oF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 








FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, Tracer, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





IAN McINTYRE 


Vorce Spectarist—Wortp Lecturer— 
PsYcHOLocIst 


(Formerly of London) 
areiee— Vout Astietry, 


Vocal = Defects 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hal Ny: a CIrcle 7-3121 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


New York 


COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 

New York: 160 W. 18rd 8t., Studio 5-1 Tel.: TRaf. 7-700 

Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut st. Tel.: Locust 3631 





WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 





GEORGE I. TILTON 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp Prespyterian Cuurcu 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-6911 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


208 West 57th Street 
New York. N. Phone CIrcle 7-8178 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 eeteen. g. . 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark 


Telephones: PEonsylvania 6-2634 and eaeaetts 1428 





WM. EARL BROWN 
Author of the well known book “VOCAL 
WISDOM,” with maxims of Lamperti. 
This book may be obtained from the author. 
Price $2.00. 
Mat 
jewels of thought.”—The Etude. 
Address: 57 W. 75th Street, New York 
Tel.: SUsquehanna 7-1079 








WALTER SQUIRE 
Teacuer or Piano AND THEORY 
Studio: 138 East 78th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





YSTER 
WILBUR wating SCHOOL 


roadwa: Sg Studios, N. Y. 
online He: PEnn. 6-2634 
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Published weekly by Musical Courier Com 
Class Matter January 8, 


BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 


Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinway Pianos Used 





OATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


1883, at the Post 
Price 15 cents. 





ym. 113 West 57th Street, New York. Entered as 
at 
Yearly Subscription $5. 00—Europe $6.25—Canada $8.5 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 
Alice Neilsen, Lydia ——. 
132 West 74th Street : : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7- 1291 “Seates Carroll, Secy. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 


: +: New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, Oncan anp Harmony Instauction 

Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 
ev: amet tay. Ley Fwd 92nd St. 


el. SChu 
Personal address rte West 140th Street 


Tel. ‘AUdubon 3-1140 





S AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3425 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


New York, N. Y., under the Act “y aoe 3, 





Second 
1879. 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





ELIZABETH NEWMAN 


INSTRUCT YOURSELF—To Harmonize, Transpose, 
onee and Read at Sight, from her latest book 

VENT WITH CHORDS AND (FAVORITE) 
TUNES” Price $1.10 Postpaid. Address: Author at 
34 East 50th Street, New York City. 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





MME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct Tone Propuction 
1n Spzecu anv Sone 
706 Steinway Hall, New 


Studio: York 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, A gh ae 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. Ba. » New York 
hursdays Onl 4 
Will pat. Advanced Violin Pupils 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
TEACHER-TRAINING in PIANO 
Class Instruction 
Teacher-Training and Forum, 706 Steinway Bldg., 
N. Y. Children’s Music School, Murray Hill, 
Flushing, L. I. Teleph INdepend 3-7689 








JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Repertoire—Radio 

Great Northern Hotel, New 

Telephone CIrcle 7-1900 


York 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 
ConpvcTor 

Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Music, 

and Feeulty of Music Dept. of U 
Philadelphia 

Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 West 57th Street 

New York City Telephone: Circle 17-6818 


Phils. 





ty Pp 7 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad ~ 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
—, French and Ge 
5 West 57th Street, New Y 
Telephone Circle 7-5420 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading rano Metropolitan 


Authority on Voice Pracitne 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 

Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 
Auditions by Appointment Only 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 
Director Mrs. Carl Figu, vs Piano 
and Dramatic Action. Riesberg, 
Piano, Organ, nal, on L~_, — 
tion. Marian Filmer, Seam ond Toe 
Dancing. Bruno ‘Timmermann, 


and Ensemble. 
28 So. Portland A Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ta "'NEvins 8-3462 


FIFTY-THIRD 
YEAR 











1 

Katherine Carey, successer to Mrs. Boebcock’s 

INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Cencert and Schoel Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Mrs.H. H. A. BEACH 


Composer-Pianist 
S7th Street, New York 
Tel. COlumbus 5-6100 





353 W. 
A. W. Ase’n Clubhouse 


MUSICAL COURIER 


EMIL HERRMAN 


310 Sutter St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


a reutherstr. md 
RLIN W. 


RARE VIOLINS 


161 West 57th Street 
New York 
59 a Adams St. 
HICAGO 





FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER oF STNNGENG 
awney Road, redale, N. Y. 
studios | 559 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





FRANK TAURITZ 


Specialist in Faswon, Iratiam, Sranisn and German 


Diction ; ne Cosce. able rates 
1342-16th &., Brooklyn, N. ¥. “Tel. BEnsonburst 6-6146 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC © 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT _ ORATORIO 
and 





CHICAGO 








Exponen! method 
Srvpio: $15 Canwaom Hatt, N.Y. BAvenswood 8-6965 


§ MARGOLIS ait 


L 1426 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 








Baroness 


OLGA von TURK ROHN 


Teacher of Voice 
1234 Kimbell Bldg. 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
118 West S7th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


Chicago, Ill. 








New York 








1 SHAFFNER 


T SOPRANO— Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., “y= von 
H Telephone RHinelander 





EDA KROITZSCH | > 


SOPRANO zing in Lieder 
Apply STUART ROSS 
588 West End Ave., New York 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: La Mesa, Calif. 


canst, OW Ese 


New York City. Tel.: SUsq. 7-4950 








- 67th St, 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Pieso—Horece Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


OOMPOSER-PIANIST 
Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


ZH ROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 
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“Net all may become Artists, but everyene cas 
be taught te sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL J2qn%".2). 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


HATTIE M AN N 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to f... K., ond costume numbers, 

spe 
Address—15 West 11th St. N. Y. City 











BOICE 


s 

U 

s 

A SINGING 
N gg A Hall, 113 W. 57th = by York Ci 
s. 17 


Studio : Clrele 7-018 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
Jackson Heights, 
HAvemeyer 4-3800 


3536—79th $ 
Telephone: 


SIGHT SINGING 


Amazingly quick and lasting results obtained by 


MME. C. TROTIN 
Author of “Key to Musicianship” 
Residence 


Private 
411 West 115th &t. 





Carnezie Hall 
Studio 865 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON, HACKETT 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
Peacuer oF Piano 
Sherman Square Btudicos, 160 W. 3rd &. N Y¥. C. 
TRafsigar 1-6700 


Tel. 
UNiversity 4-3803 














+ HADDEN-ALEXANDER 
Hy PIANIST—Special MacDowell programs 
L 
A 


Personal Representative, Marion Kent Carter, 


Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 





‘SANTELLI 


SOPRANO 
1 Season 1931-1932 now booking 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th &t., N. ¥. 


6 MONTI-GORSEY | °. 


L DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opmra Company 
A 911 Kimball Hall 


WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPOSER—VIOLINIST—Recent publications: Folk 

and Master Melodies for the Young Violinist: Bach 
Suite for Orchestra (Schirmer). 

Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 





Chicago 








ESTHER HARRIS 


or Many Prominent ruses 
KIMBALL BUILDING HICAGO 
N. Y¥. C. 


Wilson LAMB 


BARITONE TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, Recital and —_ 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th 


BAND anp ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
oF ALL PUBLISHERS, P POSTPAID : To you 
a Trios 


and a. 
Instruction x 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC “SUPPLY CO. 


Broapwart New Yor 





TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 





By 





1658 


« KINGSBURY-CERATI 


og — Srace Tecanic — Diction 
} Formerly the Metropolitan Opera Compan: 
N 70 BY Ave., New York Helsea 3- 786 


WIOCLIN MWHEASTERY 


HARRY 


KONONOWVE EC i 


Studie: 1265 Walton Ave., Breax, N. Y. Tel. JErome 7-8042 











Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 37th St. Tel. CAledonia 5-7732 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 
H. T. Frrzsmwons, Publ., 509 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








The Singer of Psalms 


plays his own accompani- 
ments on musi instru- 
ments similar to those used 
in King David's time. 
Personally selected display 
of Shepherd accessories fr 
Palestine. 


71 West 23rd Street 
New York City 





MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowwenHHUSS 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Voice Specialists 


Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
pecial Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 


Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. ClIrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member ef the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative Edna Horton 


4416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


KALLINI 


TENO Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 
CONCERTS OPERA— RECITALS 


Studio: 14 Riverside Drive, N. ¥. Tel. ENdicott 232-0139 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K R A F T 


Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
President Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, LiL 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist and Director, The Brick “ Chureb and Union Theo. 
logical Seminary. Director of the School of Sacred = ao 
Union Theological Seminary. 412 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











Chicago 











ADOLPH PICK 


vee PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
405 Rascher Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


fe * THOMP SO PIANIST 


Accompanist—Coach—Repertvire 
38 W. 56th St., N. Y. Circle 7-3722 





Chicago 





Hi 
A 





JOSE NARCISO KACHIRO 


FIGUEROA 


Spanish Instrumentalists 
Personal Rep.: Edna Horton, 1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Tel. Harrison 5930 


V. COLOMBATI 


MoCorp, Haciims STiLzs, CLAIRE ALOBB, 
145 West 80th St. New «x 
Phone SUsouehanna 1-1763 











OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% executive director Opera Dept. 
ocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


: HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
aeaaienae Tel MAin 64-6935 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 
Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN SQuaRE Stupi0s: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


i TINKER 


TENOR 
353 Angell St., Providence, R. I. 





2 P2ZPR 




















NAT. D. 


KANE 


BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want 
ANYTHING IN MUSIC 


REMEMBER YOUR HOME 
DEALER 


PIANO ~~ Pg a ni 
noes Be Adult Ins 
Relaxation, Nerve Control. 
centration. 


166 W. 73up St., New Yore Crtrr 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-8788 








Poise 
Con- 




















Rudimentary Training for Beginners 
Specialist in Voice Placing 
Studio: 131 W. 110th &t., 1..¥.C. Tel, MOnument 2-0777 


°|' VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MU: 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. 


GRACE LEONARD 


OPERA—RECITAL ORATORIO 
703 Steinway Hall, New York City 


CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Charch 
TRacHer or Voics 
Union Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 
University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


MOTHERS and TEACHERS 


CREATIVE MUSIC COURSE 
For = =e t 


ires—Songs—Stories 
Rhythms a pe ge 
Creative work in Harmonies. 
Demonstration $5.00 will apply on full 


lf DANIELL 





SIC 
SUs. 7-9155 














years of age. 


lesson 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th 8. NEW YORK CITY 


PAULINE WINS LOW 


POET COMPOSER 
Songs featured at recent Washington appearances 
Onty One Hour (to Martinelli), SEEKING, 
My Littie Kincpom, Roses or YouTH 
2042 Mansfield Pl., Bklyn. Life: 
Carl Fischer Inc., distributors. All 





rd 3-2595 
stores 





LILLIAN 


Soprano 
Tracngr or SINGING 
Pupil ef Lilli Lehmens 
sw Yorx: yo 
160 W. 73rd St. 24 Park Pl 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. von Kienner 
1730 Broadway,"New York 
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Concertgebouw Orchestra Gives 
Two Excellent Concerts in Paris 


Mengelberg Receives Ovation—Horowitz Performs Upon 
American Return—Modern Programs Offered 
By IRVING SCHWERKE 


Paris.—On May 3, and for the third time 
within two weeks, a capacity audience gath- 
ered in the Opéra to listen to orchestral mu- 
sic. It was the occasion of the appearance 
of the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amster- 
dam, under the direction of Willem Mengel- 
berg. Scores of latecomers were turned 
away, but those who had had the foresight 
to reserve places in advance, were treated 
to a memorable evening of music. 

The program opened with Bach’s suite in 
B minor. The strings sounded rich in this 
work and Mengelberg held his men to the 
formal beauty of the opus. A thoroughly 
comprehensive reading that revealed anew 
the art of Johann Sebastian Bach. 

César Franck’s Variations Symphoniques 
for piano and orchestra, which followed, 
were played by Mme. Marguerite Long. It 
was a beautiful reading. Mme. Long’s con- 
ception of the work, her phrasing and re- 
straint were admirable. Both soloist and 
conductor were repeatedly recalled. 

La Vie d'un Héros, by Richard Strauss, 
which ended the program, gave Mengelberg 
and his men an opportunity for brilliant, 
virtuoso playing and for a magnificent inter- 
pretation. A series of ovations followed, and 
the soirée ended in triumph. 

The second concert of the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, which took place in the Opéra 
May 5, was a repetition of the success re- 
viewed above. The all-Beethoven program 
consisted of Egmont Overture, symphony 
No. 3 and symphony No, 5. 

Horowitz Scores 

This pianist, always certain of a numerous 
following here, drew them to the Salle 
Pleyel, upon his return from America. His 
program comprised concerto in B flat major, 
by Brahms; concerto in A major, by Liszt; 
Les Funerailles, Valse Oubliée and étude 
in E major, by Liszt. 

Detailed review is not required: every- 
body in America is acquainted with the art 
of Horowitz and its qualities, and all we 
need do is to report the customary Horo- 
witz success 

MopERNS 
In the domain of the new, a number of 


first auditions have taken place. The So- 
ciété Nationale, at its last performance. 
brought out three works. The young French 
pianist Robert Casadesus proffered a string 
quartet (played by Caivet Quartet), of 
which the adagio religioso made a particu- 
larly deep effect. From Maurice Emmanuel, 
French savant, writer, composer and teacher, 
there was a sonatina for piano (interpreted 
by Robert Casadesus), distinguished by the 
employment of Hindu modes, expert writing 
and elevated thought. George Dandelot, 
writing in lighter vein, produced three 
waltzes for two pianos (Casadesus and Dan- 





delot at the keyboards) all agreeable and 
rhythmic. 
HomaceE To D’INpy 

Another interesting concert by the So- 
ciété Nationale was that at which only works 
of the late Vincent d'Indy were played. 
D’Indy was for a long time president of the 
society. On this occasion the offerings 
covered a period of fifty years: Sextuor, 
op. 92 (1928) for two violins, two violas 
and two cellos (played by MM. Calvet, 
Guilévitch, Pascal, Mas, Lemaire, Mme. 
Pascal) ; Fantaisie, op. 99 (1930) for piano, 
(interpreted by Jean Doyen); Lied Mari- 
time, op. 43 (1896), and Invocation a la 
Mer, op. 53 (1898-1901), (sung by Germaine 
Lubin, soprano, accompanied by Marcel 
Labey); Poéme des Montagnes, op. 15 
(1882), (performed by Jean Doyen); and 
Suite en Quatre Parties, op. 91 (1927), 
(played by MM. Le Roy, Bas, Grout, Boul- 
mé, Jamet). 

SPANISH TUNES 

The Opéra, perhaps by way of expressing 
joy that the closing clouds which. had 
(Continued on page 8) 


New Artists and Productions Are 


Announced for Metropolitan Opera 


Eight Singers Added and Twenty-Seven Dropped from Com- 
pany’s Roster—Reduced Prices, Due to Shorter 
Season, Bring Increased Subscriptions 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s annual announce- 
ment of new productions, restorations, and 
new artists for the Metropolitan Opera 
Company was made late last week prior to 
his departure for Europe. 

Eight new artists have been engaged. 
They are Frida Leider, Wagnerian soprano; 
Helen Gleason and Rose Bampton, Ameri- 
can artists; Tito Schipa, tenor, for French 
and Italian roles; Richard Crooks, Ameri- 
can tenor, for French. Italian and. Wagnerian 
operas; Gustaaf de Loor, tenor, for German 
repertoire; Richard Bonelli, American bari- 
tone, for operas in various languages; and 
Ludwig Hofmann, bass-baritone, for German 
works. 

Gigli, Maria Jeritza and Clarence White- 
hill head the list of those artists whose con- 
tracts have not been renewed. Others are 
Nanette Guilford, Julia Claussen, Marie 
von Essen, Max Lorenz, Francesco Merli, 
Edward Ransome, Georges Thill, Mario 
Basiola, Giuseppe Danise, Ivar Andresen, 








$25,000 Appropriated for Study 
of Music Training in Colleges 


Carnegie Corporation’s Gift to the Association of American 
Colleges is Announced at Meeting of Directors of 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
By FANNY A. ROBERTS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The annual spring 
meeting of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs in Wash- 
ington, D. C., included significant sessions. 
Activities on May 9 offered a district and 
state president’s council and a past presi- 
dents’ assembly, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. H. L. Miller and Mrs. Lillian Birm- 
ingham, respectively. The Federated Junior 
Clubs of the District of Columbia gave a 
cencert in honor of the visitcrs at the Sears- 
Roebuck Art Galleries in the afternoon. The 
program was arranged by Ivalee Newell and 
gave opportunity for hearing a group of 
gifted and well-trained young students in 
solo and ensemble numbers. The evening 
was devoted to a concert at Constitution 
Hall given by the Philadelphia Harmonic 
Band, under the leadership of Albert N. 
Hoxie, with Ernestine Schumann-Heink as 
soloist. This concert was arranged under 
the auspices of the District of Columbia 
George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, and Mme. Schumann-Heink’s appear- 
ance was in fulfillment of a promise made 
months ago to lend her voice in tribute to 
George Washington whenever the District 
Commission should call upon her. She sang, 
with her usual warmth of feeling, The Lord 
Is Mindful of His Own, Danny Boy and 
the Cradle Song by Brahms. The band is 
composed of about sixty boys ranging in 
age from eight to eighteen. Each boy had 
several differently pitched harmonicas which 
were manipulated with remarkable skill. 


Mrs. Kathryn R. McClelland, of Philadel- 
phia, reported that interest in music in- 
creases in periods of economic stress and 
that 200 new music clubs were formed under 
the direction of the federation last year. 
Mrs. Elmer James Ottoway, president of 
the national organization, said that the clubs 
are striving to lighten the burden of un- 
employment; since the federation gave its 
Sing to Serve pledge at the last meeting six 
months ago, 2,000 benefit musicales have 
been presented and $200,000 realized to re- 
lieve distress. Twenty-two state choral fes- 
tivals will be held this year. 

The meetings on May 10 were given over 
to consideration of the junior department of 
education, under Julia FE. Williams, chair- 
man, and the junior division, under Grace 
Godard, chairman. The evening’s program 
marked the first appearance in this city in 
nine yeats of the Paulist Choir, which was 
prompt to accept the invitation extended by 
Dr. George C. Havenner, executive vice- 
president of the local commission, to parti- 
cipate in the bicentennial celebration. The 
choristers’ program included secular as well 
as sacred music, ranging from lullabies of 
the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries to mod- 
ern Russian works, all sung with the finesse 
characteristic of their work. 

Continued routine occupied most of May 
11, the departments reporting including pub- 
licity, Mrs. Joseph C. Byron, chairman ; edu- 
cation, Mrs. Edith Rubel Mapother, with 

(Continued on page 14) 


Michael Bohnen, Adamo Didur and Pavel 
Ludikar. Among those infrequently heard 
at the Metropolitan, and not listed to return 
are Dreda Aves, Santa Biondo, Louise 
Lerch, Elisabeth Ohms, Charlotte Ryan, 
Myrna Sharlow, Margaret Bergin, Mary 
Bonetti, George Meader, Carlton Gauld, and 
Joseph Macpherson. 

The shortening of the opera season next 
year is largely responsible for the unusual 
changes in the personnel, Gatti explained. 

As previously announced in the Musical 
Courier, Louis Gruenberg’s Emperor Jones, 
based on O’Neill’s play, will be an out- 
standing novelty of the new season. Strauss’ 
Elektra, not previously heard at the Metro- 
politan, also will be presented. The official 

(Continued on page 21) 


N.Y.U, Gives Messiah 
at Atlantic City 


By HORACE JOHNSON 

City, N. J.—The choral and 
orchestral bodies of 500 members of New 
York University (made up of students, 
graduates and men and women of the facul- 
ty) journeyed here on May 21 to perform 
Handel’s Messiah for the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
session in this city. 

Under the magnetic leadership of Dr. 
Hollis Dann, this large army of singers and 
musicians gave an unrivalled performance 
of the oratorio which so aroused the en- 
thusiasm of the audience of 4,000 people that 
the Hallelujah Chorus had to be repeated. 
In the many years of reportorial activities 
and the numerous hearings of The Messiah, 
it was the first time this disciple of music 
had witnessed such an event. And this fact 
in itself bespeaks the amazing excellence of 
the choral body. 

From points of attack, enunciation and tone 
qualities the presentation of the oratorio 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Metropolitan May Present 
Jeritza as Guest Artist 


Although Maria Jeritza’s name is not in- 
cluded in the list of artists engaged by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for next sea- 
son, it is likely that she will appear with 
the company as a guest artist. She plans 
an extensive American concert tour during 
the season of 1932-33, and may sing with 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 


Ljungberg Sings at the 
Ann Arbor Festival 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 
ANN Arpor, Micu.—Ljungberg had a 


great success at the May 19 festival con 
cert. There were many encores and recalls. 
G a 





N. F.M.C. COMMISSIONS 
JOHN POWELL TO 
WRITE SYMPHONIC 
WORK 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs has commissioned John Powell, 
American composer-pianist, to write 
a symphonic work based upon Anglo- 
Saxon folk themes or in folk modes. 
The award is $1,000. The work will 
be performed during the season of 
1933-34, and sponsored by the federa- 
tion. 











San Francisco's New Opera 
House to Be Ready 
in the Fall 


Opera Association Votes to Incorporate— 
New Officers Elected—Opera and 
Orchestra Merge 
By CONSTANCE H. ALEXANDRE 


San Francisco, Cat.—At the Hotel Fair- 
mont the board of governors and founder 
members of the San Francisco Opera Asso 
ciation held their annual meeting for the 
purpose of discussing and ontlining plans for 
the association’s tenth annual season which is 
scheduled to open next fall. During the 
session a letter from Kenneth R. Kingsbury 
of the War Memorial trustees, containing the 
information that the new Municipal Opera 
House would be ready for occupancy on Oc- 
tober 15, was read. 

The meeting was presided over by Gaetano 
Merola, director general of the association. 
who stated that while no definite contracts 
have as yet been signed by artists, there ar¢ 
several options at hand for eminent artists, 
including Lily Pons. He assured those pres- 
ent that the season would be as good if not 
better than any of the previous nine. 

Wallace M. Alexander was elected presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Opera Association 
by acclamation. Mr. Alexander replaces 
Robert I. Bentley, who was president of the 
organization from the time of its origin until 
his death several months ago. Mr. Alex- 
ander appointed the following directors for 
the board of governors: Frank B. Alexander, 
George T. Cameron, Horace B. Clifton, 
William H. Crocker, Milton H. Esberg, 
Mortimer Fleishhacker, Timothy Healy, 
C. O. G. Miller, John Francis Neylan, Rich 
ard M. Tobin and Arthur M. Brown, Jr. 

A resolution was passed to incorporate the 
San Francisco Opera Association as a non- 
profit making organization, with the end in 
view to merge various musical enterprises 
such as the symphony orchestra, an opera 
school or musical conservatory and other 
educational institutions, including a dramatic 
school. 

The merging of the orchestra with the 
opera has already been voted upon by the 
musical association, whereby Edward F. 
Moffatt is the joint secretary and Peter D. 
Conley the joint general manager. Without 
any definite announcement as to artists or 
repertoire for the fall opera season, the asso- 
ciation reported that several hundred season 
ticket reservations already have been re- 
ceived at headquarters. 

After the passing of a resolution memorial 
izing the death of the association’s former 
president, Mr. Bentley, the meeting ad- 
journed. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Helsingfors Orchestra 


Hetsincrors.—The fiftieth anniversary of 
the Helsingfors Symphony Orchestra was 
held with a music festival under the sponsor 
ship of the Association of Musical Artists in 
Finland, May 20-28. Four orchestral 
certs were dedicated to the music of Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden and Finland. The 
festival concluded with Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony. : 


con- 


Edith Mason Acclaimed 
in Florence 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier.) 


FLorence.—Edith Mason was acclaimed 
for her singing and acting in a performance 
here of Boito’s Mefistofele, with Pinza and 
Merli also in the cast. Maestro Votto con- 
ducted. G. 
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Music As A TRADE, PROFESSION AND ART 


HEN I went to high school, a teach- 

er of mathematics initiated each gen- 

eration of new students and sent them 
rolling along the asphalt road of logic by 
writing a Bohemian word on the blackboard 
and leaving it to the students to decide just 
what it was that rendered the word incom- 
prehensible. He argued that the human mind 
connects not words or sentences but operates 
almost exclusively in conceptions, most of 
which are nothing but more or less definite 
mental images. The concrete names of ma- 
terial things, ink, man, road, moon, are clear- 
ly marked; actions, represented by verbs, are 
less defined and usually call to aid materials 
(for example, “playing the piano” may be re- 
flected in the mind of one as the image of a 
man, a Chair, and a piano, in the mind of an- 
other as merely the mental “picture” of the 
- still less definite are the images of 
abstract conception, suc h as “sacrifice,” 
“genius,” or “jealousy.” 

The foregoing rather obvious introduction 
should serve me as the point of view, from 
which the following question might be asked : 

“Just what mental image and what accom- 

conceptions are created 
mind by the word musi- 


sounds) ; 


panying 
m our 
cian “ 
The question asked, one cannot 
realizing the vast field cov- 
ered by the idea, “musician,” and 
the vagueness which arises out of 
this generalization. For whom ts 
it to determine the ideal image ot 
“the musician,” out of all possible 
ones that may come to our minds, 
beginning with Jean Christophe 
and end'ng with Paul Whiteman ; 
beginning with King David and 
ending with Richard Strauss? 
How are we to discriminate be- 
tween courageous wandering 
troubadours, modest church or- 
ganists, powder-wigged com- 
f minuets, longhaired, 
absent minded conductors, and 
dinner-jacketed, oily haired union 
men with banjos on their knees? 


Wuat Is a 
seems possible to 
between three gen- 
eral varieties of character, which 
the occupation of “the musician’ 
without placing the 
over that of 
the profession, 


help 


posers oO 


TRADE? 


To me, it 
differentiate 


may assume ; 
importance of one 
another : the trade, 
the art 

In the far-off period that ante- 
dated “artistic temperaments” ; in 
those simpler times when actions 
were less hampered by convention 
and less spurred by the desire to 
get rid of convention; in those 
days free of “complexes,” psycho- 
analysis, and turbulent souls; and 
when to mould metal into points 
of spears, to harvest fruit, to 
gather healing herbs, as well as to 
whisper enchantments over them, 
and to beat the drum, urging 
the warriors into battle in that ancient time, 
all. such occupations were trades of equal 
standing and importance, because on them 
depended the vital questions of existence or 
annihilation. 

A trade owes its 
The state of a trade 
of supply and demand. 
ber. of society becomes a 
quite disregarding his natural inclinations. 
He does it generally for two reasons: (1) 
he becomes a cobbler, because he must sup- 
ply his own needs; (2) he becomes a cob- 
bler, because the needs of society in that 
line (shoes) must be supplied. One of the 
reasons stands evidently in dependence upon 
tlie other, for the demand of shoes creates 
for the cobbler the possibility of satisfying 
his own wants by delivering the supply. 
Such is the initiation of a trade. 

Back to music. If music is necessary for 
performing certain acts or satisfying certain 
and persons become musicians, thus 
satisfying those needs and through this sup- 
plying their own wants, music becomes a 
trade, the musicians, tradesmen. 

Just another word about trades in gen 
eral. They are never, as such, mediums of 
expression. The moment individual expres- 
sion creeps into some action, the latter ceases 
to be of the same general necessity. This is 
a rather obscure field for argument, but im 
portant to understand before we proceed. 
Probably a illustration or two will 
serve to clarify 

Since everybody needs 
of shoes is a tradesman 
shoes with certain aesthetic 


existence to necessity. 
is regulated by the law 
One particular mem- 
cobbler, usually 


needs, 


concrete 


shoes, the maker 
Now, many want 
qualities and 
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refinement. The maker of elegant shoes is 
still a tradesman. Why? Because he ful- 
fills the task of supplying a general demand. 
The shoemaker may be called an artist only 
on one condition: When his longing for self- 
expression resolves itself into the making of 
a beautiful shoe, regardless of supply and 
demand, public necessity, or personal com- 
pensation; that is, when the making of the 
shoe is an urgent necessity to him (the mak- 
ing of it, not the shoe itself) rather than 
to society. I shall leave the matter at this 
point and refer to it later in my screed. 
Dance hall orchestras and military bands 
satisfy the desire of society to dance and 
the necessity to march exactly. But not only 
the band drummers are tradesmen. Musi- 
cians of a symphony orchestra, who are hired 
to do the work of producing sounds in order 
that the combination of such sounds may 
furnish aesthetic enjoyment for citizens, who 
had paid for it, or in order that their magni- 
ficent appearance as an established body 
may satisfy the civic vanity of those citizens 
(who had paid for it), are also tradesmen. 
Music as a trade really is accessible even 


GLUCK 
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but if he is a bit conscientious, that state- 
ment will only cause him extra trouble. If 
no sharp line can be drawn between music 
the trade, and music the profession (or let 
us say, between the tradesman and the pro- 
fessional musician) then I suppose it be- 
comes necessary to shade in the gradual 
transition. 

It is fairly safe to say that the tradesman 
of music is characterized by some specific 
skill, beyond which his contact with the sub- 
ject rarely extends; while the professional 
is endowed with a much wider scope of gen- 
eral knowledge in his field. In this way, it 
is not hard to understand why it is that 
when a tradesman reaches virtuosity in some 
line, he becomes a showman, wizard, jug- 
gler; while the professional, having attained 
virtuosity, may attribute to himself the quali- 
ties of an artist. 

The professional has devoted himself to 
music not specifically on the motive of self- 
support. Usually he had felt some calling 
along that line. But earning a livelihood 
through his profession is the vital factor 
which points out the professional musician, 


AND HIS WIFE. 


One of the few portraits of the master which was made from life. 


to persons deprived on the whole of special 
artistic taste. To learn to play an instru- 
ment (naturally not for solo playing) is es- 
sentially easier than to learn any of the es- 
tablished trades. Furthermore, a member 
of an orchestra not only does not need any 
individuality, but if he has any, he must dis- 
pose of it. To follow blindly the direction 
of the conductor is his only function. Mem- 
bers of more obviously “trade-like” bodies, 
as bands and such, usually may restrict their 
abilities to that of keeping time. 

The same must be said of the creative 
powers in music as a trade. To satisfy a de- 
mand, no personality is needed. To com- 
pose a “useful” tune, which will be played 
as a necessity, the musician need not live and 
suffer with it, spend sleepless nights over 
it, love it, hate it, deform it, analyze it, re- 
write it dozens of times, and put his whole 
soul-life into it. To do what others have 
done is the way. Public demand, not per- 
sonal longing, fashions of the day, not power 
of invention are the source of inspiration for 
the musician-tradesman. 

Music has always flourished as an active, 
universally spread trade from the days of 
Egyptian flute players, who served at re- 
ligious ceremonies, to present-day jazz 
bands. The employment of machinery for 
manufacture of music has caused serious un- 
employment in the ranks of the tradesmen. 

CoMPOSERS AS PROFESSIONALS 

It is when I start talking about music as a 
profession that I get into difficulties. When 
an essayist tries to avoid trouble, he usually 
says, “no sharp line can be drawn between” ; 


and which distinguishes him from both the 
amateur, of whom I shall not speak in this 
essay, and the artist, as my readers shall see 
hereinafter. 


Mozart’s ArTISTIC STATUS 


In the course of its progress, that is in 
its transition from the simple into the more 
and more complicated forms, music, as every 
other trade, profession, science, and art, has 
been subject to continual subdivisions into 
separate, almost independent branches, caus- 
ing ever increasing specialization among 
those who occupy themselves with it. It is 
a fact that not more than 150 years ago, 
there was practically only one well-defined 
type of the professional musician. What 
could he do? In the first place, he com- 
manded the technic of at least three instru- 
ments (organ, a variety of the piano, and 
a string instrument were essential). He was 
well informed in musical theory, and could 
usually compose to order any of the standard 
necessary forms: a church service or a can- 
tata for a church social, a suite for some 
special occasion, a piece of chamber music 
for the “musicale” of some noble, even an 
operetta or an opera as tribute to some ex- 
alted birth or marriage. What is more, the 
master musicians of the classic days did 
compose mostly to order. Both Haydn and 
Mozart were in service to wealthy patrons 
or at Court, where music was a necessary 
feature of social affairs, like refreshments, 
and for this feature the nobles paid cash. 

Let me make a slight digression from his- 
torical fact and speak at my own risk. For 
a great number of musicians, Mozart is an 





unpreceded and unsucceeded genius, who by 
no effort at all attains heights of beauty, ele- 
gance and ease in his creations. Without 
effort, mind you, and to this let me add, 
risking to place myself under an avalanche 
of fury and abuse, without particular in- 
spiration. Both “withouts” are equally in- 
accurate in that they must be explained be- 
fore they may be accepted. Judging by the 
innumerable exercises in strict counterpoint 
found among Mozart’s manuscripts, and also 
by his friends’ accounts of his tremendous, 
untiring labors, one may not speak of Moz- 
art as exactly lacking in effort. It is only 
the marvelous virtuosity of composition along 
definitely set channels, attained in this man- 
ner, that gives us the impression as if son- 
atas, quartets and operas flowed more or 
less automatically from his pen. Again, 
judging by the G minor symphony, the Magic 
Flute or the Requiem, Mozart should at no 
time be considered as lacking in inspiration. 


RoMANTIC FAcToRAL ASPECTS 


But we have been drowned completely by 
“romanticism,” which flooded our culture 
after the tragic dénouement of 
Waterloo. Many other move- 
ments of self-expression arose 
since then, but let us admit that 
the after-1815 romanticism, the 
pessimistic lyricism, that origin 
of the type ‘artist,” was the 
source of all artistic “move- 
ments.” The beginning of the 
nneteenth century: Byron, Shel- 
y, Lermontoff, Chopin, all those 
professors of hopelessness, result 
of the reaction following the de- 
feat of the Great Revolution, 
those consumptives with maiden- 
like complexions, they set down 
the first comme il faut of the 
“artist.” It was only then that 
we (the world) began to talk 
about temperament, inspiration, 
beauty of tone, poesy, Beethoven, 
Schopenhauer, those eccentric in- 
carnations of loneliness ; it is they 
who set down the comme il faut 
of the “genius.” It was with 
them that we began to talk of 
turbulence of the soul, duality of 
character, and contempt for the 
world. ... 


That is why we cannot speak 
of “artistic” inspiration in con- 
nection with the powder- wigged 
days of Mozart. The music of 
Mozart, the master (and of all 
classic masters with the excep- 
tion of Bach) is as impersonal 
as a still-life painting. On the 
other hand, the music of the 
romanticists, above all that of 
Beethoven, their leader, is per- 
sonal and self- asserting. It is 
from this standpoint that we dif- 
ferentiate between the profes- 
sional and the artist, the master 
and the poet, even where the 

highest grade of genius is concerned. The 
former strives for the perfection of the 
form. The aesthetic ideal is his ideal. The 
latter incorporates his own self into the sub- 
stance: his personal ideal serves him as a 
source of inspiration. 

Wary Art? 

Now let me take up the argument, we 
left a while ago, about the necessity of trade 
and the superfluity of art. It was most 
probably Oscar Wilde who mentioned, as is 
his habit, a partial truth: “All art is quite 
useless.” This he probably meant as a dis- 
criminative rather than a generalizing state- 
ment. Not so much “all art is useless” as 
“all that is useful is not art.” If the reader 
is inclined to accept my point of view set 
forth above, he will easily see the drift of 
it. The greatest difference between the 
Trade and the Art lies neither in the mate- 
rialism of the former and idealism of the 
latter, nor in their respective qualities, but 
in the initiative that calls all Trades and 
all Arts into existence. 

As I said before, the origin of a Trade is 
stimulated by some common social need, 
which expresses itself in the willingness of 
society to sacrifice wealth to those (trades- 
men) who will satisfy it. 

On the other hand, the origin of an Art 
is stimulated by the personal need for self- 
expression, which resolves itself into the 
willingness of the individual to sacrifice 
“potential” wealth (in this case time and 
energy) in order to satisfy it. 

The Trade is useful to Society, but useless 
to the Tradesman except as a means for 
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satisfying quite other wants by process of 
exchange. Its value is regulated strictly by 
supply and demand. 

The Art is necessary to the Artist, but 
quite useless to Society, except for its prod- 
ucts which serve to satisfy quite other 
wants. In other words: in the artist, crea- 
tion satisfies the active longing for self ex- 
pression; in the public, conception satisfies 
the passive longing for aesthetic enjoyment. 


THe Atm AND END 


Somebody said: “It takes three to make 
music—one to compose, one to interpret, one 
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to conceive.” I would say that the embodi- 
ment of the three might become the ideal 
artist-musician. To record the movements 
of his soul by dead symbols, to put living 
force into the symbols, and to translate the 
resulting sounds back into emotions, not 
merely the ability to do it—the longing to 
do it, would mark one an artist-musician. 
All the professional refinement, training, 
skill, experience, and taste should serve as 
means to this end. The real test is whether 
the fulfillment of the longing is the end. If 
it is, there can be no talk of bad taste or 
triteness. Human souls differ exactly as 
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human physiognomies. Only a particular 
style, peculiar to the individual artist, is 
capable of giving satisfaction to his longing 
for self-expression. All imitations come 
either from not sufficiently developed artists, 
who believe they have found their “self” 
mirrored in a creation of another, or from 
pseudo-artists, who write not for the ultimate 
end of self-expression, but for some other, 
be it avarice, self-deception, ambition, or 
whatnot. 

To the well informed student of musical 
literature, Bach, Rameau, Mozart, Gluck, 
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Haydn, Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, César 
Franck, Liszt, Wagner, Moussorgsky, Hugo 
Wolf, Scriabine, Rachmaninoff, and Stravin- 
sky, are well defined unconfusable characters. 
They are among the world’s greatest com- 
posers. Exactly in a similar way (although 
there is no way to judge the departed ex- 
cept by tradition) stand lofty and separate 
Kreutzer, Davidoff, Moscheles, Paganini, 
Sarasate, Rubinstein, Ernst, Joachim, Thal- 
berg, Joseffy, the world’s virtuosi. 

It is the soul of the artist that bears no 
similarity. 








THe MusIclIAN AND THE SCULPTOR 


Points of Similarity Between Beethoven and Saint Gaudens 
By CATHERINE BEACH ELY 


HERE is a strong resemblance in qual- 
ity between the work of musicians and 
sculptors. Both put rhythm into their 
creations. The musician’s sound-rhythms and 
the sculptor’s rhythms of line and form re- 
semble each other in emotional power. The 
musician’s sensitive fingers manipulate the 
keys or the strings of an instrument. The 


BEETHOVEN. 
Emile-Antoine Bourdelle’s bronze head of 
the composer “expresses a terrific force of 
genius, ridden and restrained by human 
will.” (Photo courtesy of Metrobvolitan 

Museum of Art.) 


sculptor’s equally sensitive hands manipu- 
late the clay. Through originality, subjected 
to definite laws, the musician and the sculp- 
tor express abstract thought, poetic imagina- 
tion and emotions too subtle and evasive for 
other forms of art. 

The great musician and the great sculp- 
tor are alike masters of creative mood. A 
musical or a sculptured masterpiece carries 
us out of ourselves into the world of the 
composer, or of the artist. -His inspiration 
transforms our emotional and_ intellectual 
outlook. 

Ludwig van Beethoven, among the great 
masters, has preéminently the power to cre- 
ate a realm of thought and feeling. Among 
American sculptors, Augustus Saint Gaudens 
may be chosen as the one who embodies 
many of the characteristics in clay which 
the great Beethoven expresses in musical 
measures. 

Both Beethoven and Saint Gaudens 
possess a talent which is at once harmonious 
and dramatic. Both have a broad range— 
the result of training, environment and innate 
character. Their style is spacious, even 
majestic. They mingle the formal beauty 
of the old with the surge of immediate in- 
spiration. We find at times a contemplative 
calm in the music of Beethoven, and in 
the sculpture of Saint Gaudens. At other 
times we are borne along by the triumphant 
sweep of some irresistible emotion of the 
great musician, or of the great sculptor. 
Nor does either ever lose self-control. Bee- 
thoven remains within the bounds of pure 
music, and Saint Gaudens of pure art. 

Beethoven and Saint Gaudens work upon 
a high level of experience. A lofty idealism 
and the purest type of artistic imagination 
characterized each of them. In Beethoven’s 


music a vast mass of codrdinated thought re- 
veals itself. We feel in Saint Gaudens’ 
statuary that experience and thought have 
blended into unity. In both men complexity 
is consistent with clarity. A well-balanced 
mind directs forceful, dramatic creations. 
Each of these artists has the power to com- 
bine contrasting emotions. 

The qualities which critics all accord to 
Beethoven—range, depth, truth, perfect sense 
of beauty, absolute conscientiousness of exe- 
cution—these qualities also enter into the 
work of Saint Gaudens. 

Emile-Antoine Bourdelle’s powerful bronze 
head of Beethoven at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum-.of Art interprets the personality of 
the composer. This head of Beethoven ex- 
presses a terrific force of genius, ridden 
and restrained by human will. There is in 
it brooding majesty, but no suggestion of a 
slight, erratic talent which burns with a 
flickering flame. As Bourdelle’s conception 
of Beethoven, we see revealed a compact, 
weighty mind, comprehending a vast realm 
of musical thought controlled by a noble 
spirit. This massive head is almost porten- 
tous in its implication of the mighty scope 
of Beethoven’s genius. How well the sculp- 
tor understands the musician! 

Saint Gaudens’ qualities which are allied 
to those of Beethoven may be observed in 
his various figures and groups. A rhythmic 
onward sweep characterizes his figure of 
Victory in the famous Sherman statue. We 
have here the crescendo of a great moment, 
the élan of throbbing triumph, the irresistible 
swing of music, bearing human emotion with 
it. This statue is like a superb martial sym- 
phony. 

Saint Gaudens was particularly successful 
in his sculptured figures, conceived and 
executed with the fine poetry of noble ela- 
tion, which produces an effect like music 
on the beholder. His Peace of God in the 
Rock Creek Cemetery at Washington, D. C., 
illustrates this. His Deacon Chapin at 
Springfield, Mass., has the austerity that 
appears again and again in the work of 
Saint Gaudens and of Beethoven, combined 
with the dramatic impetus of the pioneer 
spirit which also characterizes both men. 
The superb rhythm and controlled vitality 


seen in figures and groups by Saint Gaudens, 
we hear in the music of Beethoven. 

Low relief portraits made by Saint Gaud- 
ens as interpretations of his friends are full 
of the subtle comprehension which is a qual- 
ity, also, of Beethoven. 

30th Beethoven and Saint Gaudens began 
their artistic careers when very young— 
Saint Gaudens at the age of thirteen; Bee- 


Germany, in 1732, there to become a court 
musician. 

Hard work, which enters so inescapably 
into the evolution of unusual talent, held 
Beethoven and Saint Gaudens in an unre- 
lenting grip from childhood until death. 

During years of study in Paris and Rome, 
Saint Gaudens absorbed the European cul- 
ture which also mellows Beethoven's spacious 


AUGUSTUS SAINT GAUDENS, FROM A PAINTING BY KENYON COX. 
The sculptor’s figures, “conceived with the fine poetry of noble elation, produce an cffect 
like music on the beholder.” 


thoven when only five years old. Saint Gaud- 
ens, born of French and Irish parents in 
Dublin, Ireland, came to New York City 
when an infant. As a boy he was appren- 
ticed to a cameo-cutter. Beethoven’s family 
originated near Louvain, in seventh century 
Belgium. His grandfather went to Bonn, 


work. In America, Saint Gaudens intro- 
duced a new era of art. Beethoven set the 
world of musical thought on fire with his 
immense creations. Yet the two giants, inno- 
vators extraordinary and seers of visions, 
had the utmost soundness of mind and were 
free from any taint of erraticism. 





“PATRONIZED By. 


A Few Scenes in America the 
By GRACE HOFHEIMER 


I’m doing one of those kind acts for 

which I’m so famous. I always be- 
lieve in doing good for everyone. You know, 
Miss Kaskavola is going to play, and I do 
hope you won't be too bored. The poor girl 
really needs aid. I want her to know people. 
She comes from a good family, you know— 
not musicians at all—but impoverished; so 
the poor child must play the piano. Sad, 
isn’t it? They say she composes, poor thing, 
but I suppose she has to do something with 
her spare time, since she doesn’t play bridge 
or golf—too expensive you know—May I 
present Miss Kaskavola? Kasky, my dear, 
will you play us one litile piece? Something 
soft and Frenchy, like Chopin—and then 
we'll all play bridge.” 

‘ (Dots denote Chopin.) 

“Lovely, my dear, now won't you give us 
something with a tune to it like those lovely 
things broadcast by Rudy Valmee? Oh! you 
don’t play that sort of music? Well, of 
course, as you go on you'll learn. 

“Now, my dears, the bridge tables are 
waiting.” 


“O’%: my dear, I’m so glad you came. 


zs *¢ * 


Fat, baldheaded gentleman approaches the 
piano. “That was wonderful. Where is your 
studio, Miss Katsula? Do you live with 
your mother? May I call some afternoon? 


Busy afternoons? But you see, I’m busy 
evenings. (sotto voce) Married, my dear.” 
9-9 


Hostess: “But, Kasky, my love, must you 
go? Really, it was so sweet of you to come 
and play so adorably—I’m sure no one was 
bored a bit—No, don’t thank me, I always 
love to do good for people—especially the 
poor.” 

* * * 

Official reception. Statesmen, politicians 
and other intelligensia are assembled. Music 
is part of the proceedings. Uncomfortable 
looking notables await the worst. One, to 
his well-upholstered wife: “I’ll sit through 
two numbers, but no more; have to see the 
committee about that soap bill we’re trying 
to slide through the Senate.” 

Several great artists appear, singing and 
playing their way through the program. 
Senator X. to Mrs. X.:—“Thank God, that’s 
over. Now, let’s have a drink.” 

Presentations to the foreign guest of honor 
begin. The greatest artist of those who per- 
formed, receives a pat on the back and is 
told, “You did fine.” 


Scene: A small Southern town. Mrs. 
Smith presents herself to the artist at the 
hotel, who is rehearsing for the evening con- 
cert. “I’m Mrs. Smith, wife of the local 


yy 


oo ¢ ¢ 


Musical 


manager. I’ve always wanted to meet a lady 
pianist. You show people are a funny lot. 
Our last entertainment was an animal act 
and the lady lion-tamer had such crazy look- 
ing hair. The whole town talked about it for 
weeks. Do you carry your own piano most 
of the time? You know, the Tuesday Morn- 
ing Ladies’ Club meets at my house next 
week, and they’ll expect me to have some- 
thing exciting to tell about you—being the 
manager’s wife, they expect me to know 
more than the rest of them. How many hus- 
bands have you had? Did anyone ever com- 
mit suicide over you? No? You ain’t so 
bad looking, but I suppose playing the piano 
all the time made you like that. I’d like to 
ask you to my home—but people here talk 
so much. No one entertains stage folks. 
But, personally, I don’t mind you—I think 
you’re rather nice.” 
* . 
A plasterer was engaged to make some 
alterations in my studio. At the moment, 
there being nothing in the room but a pud- 
dle of cement, a piano and me, [ was enjoy- 
ing a little practice on the last movement of 
the Schumann concerto. Entered the plas- 
terer, gaily whistling and swinging a tin 
pail. I stopped playing. He put the pail 
down with considerable gusto and some 
noise. Quoth he: “Don’t stop, lady—you 
won't bother me a bit.” 
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MUSICAL 


Westchester County Festival 
Attracts Large Audiences 


Vreeland, Hackett, 


Bonelli, 


Braslau, Lerch, Baer and 


Grainger the Soloists 


Prains, N. Y.—On Friday and 
last week the eighth annual 
Westchester County Musical Festival was 
given here ‘at the County Center, under the 
auspices of the Westcl unty 
tion Committee. On Friday evening the 
soloists were Jeanette Vreeland, sopran 
Marie Powers, contralto; Arthur Hackett, 
tenor; Richard Bonelli, baritone Willard 
Young, tenor; Edgar Fowlston, narrator ; 
and Percy Grainger, pianist. Albert St 
festival director, conducte the 
1,500 voices and the orch r 
musicians with admirable result 
quality of the large 
there was vitality in.the singing and thei 
ready response od pre 
paration in the traming 
rhe soloists acquitted themsely 
Particularly efhcient 
Vreeland and Messrs 
The festival program 

from The Seasons, by Haydn 


one (Spring ) 
in commemoration of the 200th anniversary 
birt! Mr Bonelli 


ot that 
(whose engagement by the Metropolitan 
Opera had just been announced that after 
noon) was heard in two arias, from The 
Masked Ball and The Barber of Seville, and 
in a group otf songs. Onc was Offer- 
ng, by Walter Golde, who was his accom 
panist. Mr. Bonelli’s voice, of gratifying 
quality and freely produced, and the artistic 
interpretation of his numbers were heartily 
applauded. He was brought back for en 
cores. Vaughn Wil Toward the Un 
known Region was well given by the 
tra and chorus. A particularly imteresting 
feature of the program was the Song of 
Faith, specially written by John Alden Car- 
penter for the George Washington Bicenten- 
ary Celebration. This is effectively scored, 
beth instrumentally and vocally Mr. Car 
penter is also author of the poem 

Percy Grainger’s Tribute to | was a 
particularly interesting number It was 
given by five voices, mixed chorus, 
musical glasses, orchestra and solo piano 
which latter part the composer himself took. 
Che work is lively and humorous, with a 
quiet middle section, and the audience ac- 
cepted it enthusiastically Following that 
came Grainger’s Spoon River, which is al 
ways popular with audiences. Mrs. Grainger 
played the musical glasses and was applauded 
with Mr. Grainger. Mabel Daniels’ stirring 
E-xultate Deo made a good closing number 

On Saturday w the first half of the 
isted of three Bach chorales by 
Brahms’ rhapsody for 
contralto, male and orchestra, and 
the Brahms Zigeunerlieder. Sophie Braslau 
soloist in the thapsody, and the male 
chorus included the Yonkers Glee Club, 
bers of the White Plains Choral Soci 
Jains Y. M. ¢ \ 


W HITE 


Saturday of 


ester C« Recrea 


1 
vessel, 
chorus of 


seventy 
chorus 


in general 
units 


was the worl 
Hackett and Bonelli 
opened with part 


composer's 


liams’ 
ore hes- 


oster 


solo 


evening 
program con 
chorus and orchestra 

chorus 


was the 


men 
ety, and the White | 
Club 

Miss Braslau sang the entire set of « 
ul gypsy songs by Brahms with her ct 
tomary skill and l I 
heartily 


mterpretative 
, 


was applauded 
times 

Che second half it 
ver to Beethoven's ninth 
uIs¢ Let 


Hackett 


soloists were | 
Braslau; Mr. 
baritone 
Che audience on both evening 
was warm] 
of chorus, 
Conductor 


prisi 


a Capacity one and 


Irma H. Correll, 
Colwell Conklin, 


drews, Albert Cullum, 
Clarence M. Shumway, F. 
Mrs. M. L. Fish, Henry Ebeling, M. Wini- 
fred Bagley, Willis Alling, Angel A. Don- 
chian, Emily H. Avery, Brainard F, Gibbons, 
Clifford E. Dinsmore, Harold F. Waters, 
Harrison Potter, Edgar Fowlston, George 
Matthews, Lindley H. Varney, John Camp- 
bell and John R. Jones. E. H 


Paris 
(Continued from page 5) 

threatened so darkly had rolled away, re- 
stored Kaoul Laparra’s charming work 
L’Illustre Fregona. Its was more 
than conclusive, certainly it is one of the 
rare modern works that have the capacity 
of filling not only the bill, but the auditorium 
and the theatre's shekel box as well At 
such is its record in Europe, and we 
wonder when America will discover this 
opera has been written. On the stage in 
this colorful piece were Mmes. Nespoulous, 
Lapeyrette, Hamy, MM. Villabella, Fabert, 
Huberty and Grommen Mr. Ruhlmann 
conducted. The dances, which play an im- 
portant part in the festivities, and which 
always have to be repeated, were done by 
Joselito and the Juan Martinez Company. 

Les Créatures de Prométhée, ballet by 
Beethoven, was also successfully remounted, 
at the Paris Opéra, with Serge Lifar in the 
lead of dancers and applause. His partners 
were Peretti, Milles. Lorcia, Lamballe, 
Ceres and Didion. 


VIOLINIST 
Robert Kitain, 


success 


least, 


PLEASES 
Russian violinist, made 
his Paris début in the Salle Chopin recently. 
Playing an exacting program of La Folia 
(Corelli), partita No. 1, for violin alone 
(Bach), concerto in D major (Paganini), 
and pieces by Stravinsky, Milhaud, Szyman 
owski and Wieniawski, Mr. Kitain displayed 
a large, rich tone, a fully competent tech- 
nical equipment and considerable mastery of 
style. He surmounted the difficulties of the 
Paganini concerto with ease and brought out 
the lyrical passages with telling effect. The 
large audience was heartily appreciative of 
his playing, recalled him between numbers 
and at the end obliged him to give five en- 
cores. The excellent accompaniments by 
Marion de Guerre contributed much to the 
success of the evening. 
Litt Fasregue’s RecITAL 

At Lili Fabreque’s concert, in addition to 
this singer’s presentation of songs by Chopin, 
Fauré, and Laparra, there were pieces for 
piano by Chopin, Fauré, Albeniz and Chab- 
rier, played by Andrée Anroult-Debonnet, 
and songs by Marguerite Roesgen-Champion 
at the prano) of which Axilis au 
tuisseau, Le Bonheur and Le Cortége 
d’ Amphitrite were creations. An artistic, 
enjoyable evening 


(composcr 


Orricers ELecTED 
Syndicat (Chambre syn- 
musique) has just 
elected new officers for 1932-1933, The 
French composer Francis was 
elected president to succeed the retiring pres- 
ident, M. Letorey. Other officers: Emile 
Nerini and M. Nicot, vice-presidents; A. 
Moignard, general secretary; Charles Laur 
ent, treasurer 

AMERICAN SINGER 


The (¢ ompose¢ rs’ 
lical des compositeurs di 


Casadesus 


American 
next 
was 


baritone, wh« 
season by the 
heard at the 


Daniel Harris, 
as been engaged for 
Opéra of Liége, 


j 
Royal 


COURIER 


American 
teacher, 
Arias and 
program and he 


Concerts, Quai d'Orsay, 
Gabriel Lapierre, at the 
romances were offered 
was warmly re- 


\telier 
with his 
piano. 
on his 
ceived, 

Notre-DAME ORGAN 

The organ of Notre-Dame Cathedral has 
at last been repaired—the work took seven 
months—and was tried out the other day in 
the presence of Widor, life-secretary of the 
Academy of Fine Arts; Louis Vierne, or- 
ganist of Notre-Dame; M. Brunet, chief 
government architect; Maurice Duruiflé, or- 
ganist at Saint-Etienne-du-Mont; the organ 
builders Cavaillé-Coll; and other dignitaries 
of the cathedral. The results were declared 
satisfactory and the organ was heard by 
the public on May 10. 


Marcian Thalberg to Teach at 


Mannes School 
Thalberg, concert pianist and 
teacher, who comes to the David Mannes 
Music School in New York next season to 
teach there exclusively, is Russian by birth, 
a member of the prominent family of lawyers 
de Scheikéwitsch. The pianist, whose full 
name is Marcian Marc Thalberg de Scheiké- 
witsch, spent most of his early life in 
Switzerland, where he had his general edu- 
cation, leaving later for Germany to study 
at the Royal Conservatory of Music in 
Leipsic with Reisenauer. He left Leipsic 
for a year’s study in England, returning to 
the German conservatory to take high hon- 
ors. On leaving Leipsic a second time, he 
went to Paris, where he made his début in 
1903. During his long residence in Paris he 
appeared as soloist with orchestras and in 
recitals, and made concert tours in France, 
England, Germany, Russia, Switzerland and 
Spain. In 1911 he gave a series of three 
recitals in London, Paris, and elsewhere to 
celebrate the centennial of Liszt’s birth. His 
first visit to America came in 1913, when he 
was invited by the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music to conduct master classes there. 
He taught for a number of years in Cincin- 
nati, offering master classes there and in 
other parts of this country as well as Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Thalberg’s teaching activities have 
not interrupted his career as a soloist, and he 
has made many appearances here and abroad 
in recent years. 


Marcian 


Eastman School Dramatic Produc- 


tions 

Gluck’s one-act opera, Die Betrogene Kadi, 
was presented by the opera department of 
the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N. Y., on May 16. This opera, one of sev- 
eral Gluck composed on commission, is be- 
lieved to have received its first American 
performance on this occasion. Its European 
premiere was in 1761. For the Eastman 
School production, the text was translated 
into English by members of the faculty ; and 
the mere sketch of an orchestral score was 
translated into a modern score by members 
of the composition classes of the school. 
The opera was broadcast over an NBC net- 
work, May 18. With the Gluck work was 
coupled Offenbach’s operetta, Paquerette. 
Emanuel Balaban, director of the opera de- 
partment, conducted and the large orchestra 
was recruited from the Eastman School 
Sympathy. Nicholas Konraty made the dra- 
matic production, 


Spaeth Mules Tour to West 


Dr. Sigmund Spaeth recently 
only tour of the Middle West this season 
in a trip to Beloit, Wis., Winona, Minn., and 
Milwaukee, Wis., with brief visits to Chicago 
and Cleveland. Dr. Spaeth returned to New 
York by aeroplane from Cleveland, in order 
to keep engagements. His WJZ Tune De- 
tective program of May 3 had to be can- 
celed to make this short tour possible. 

In Winona Dr. Spaeth gave the final pro- 


made _ his 
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gram of the local Community Concert course 
at State Teachers College. During his stay 
in that city he was the guest of Charles 
Choate, an active leader in the Little Theatre 
movement as well as in musical affairs. Mr. 
Choate was formerly Dr. Spaeth’s pupil in 
English, music and football at Asheville 
(N. C.) School. Dr. Spaeth, in his pro- 
gram in Beloit, was assisted by Erwyn 
Mutch, baritone, a member of the Interna- 
tional Quartet and the De Reszke Singers. 


Community Cente: Conservatory 
Gives Concert 


The Community Center Conservatory of 
3% of Congregation B’nai Jeshurun, New 

York (of which Ariel Rubstein is director), 
gave a concert on May 22 for the benefit of 
the scholarship fund of the school. The pro- 
gram opened with a Mozart quintet for 
strings and clarinet. Leon Theremin offered 
several numbers on his ether music instru- 
ment. Maria Yurieva and Vecheslaw Swo- 
boda, dancers of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, appeared in a swift and colorful 
Russian dance. Noah Bielski, ten-year-old 
boy violinist, played Mendelssohn’s concerto, 
displaying remarkable grasp of both the tech- 
nical and interpretative elements of the music. 
The applause recalled him repeatedly, and he 
was forced to grant several — 

ae 


Chaliapin Not to Return to Russia 


Correction has been made of a recent ru- 
mor that the Soviet ban had been lifted 
from Chaliapin, and that he returned to 
Moscow and sang there in opera. This re- 
port is entirely unsubstantiated by fact. 
The Russian basso is at present singing in 
Czecho-Slovakia. From there he goes to 
Paris to appear in the Russian opera season. 

Chaliapin, who returns to America in 
November, first appeared here in 1913-14, 
making his début with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company as Mefistofele in Boito’s 
opera of that name His second visit to this 
country was in 1921, at the invitation of 
F. C. Coppicus. During that season he 
sang the role of Boris Godounoff at the Met- 
ropolitan. He returned each year thereafter 
up to 1928-29, Chaliapin is said to contem- 
plate making a screen version of Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote. 


Thomas Sings at Ann 
and Evanston 


John Charles Thomas, American baritone, 
concluded his season with guest appearances 
as soloist with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra at the Ann Arbor and Evanston 
festivals, the third week of May. 

Following an extensive concert tour in the 
East and Middle West during the fall and 
midwinter operatic engagements with the 
Chicago and Philadelphia opera companies, 
Thomas made a transcontinental tour to the 
Pacific Coast from which he recently re- 
turned, completing a list of ninety-eight en- 
gagements, including radio, concert and 
opera. 


Arbor 


Victoria Boshko Returns to 
Concert Field 


Victoria Boshko, 
has returned to the 
absence of three years, 
ing engagements recently: Castle School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.,.in April; Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., April 23; Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York City, concert ‘with Gigli, 
April 29; recital in Riverdale, N. Y., April 
30; and one at Briar Cliff Lodge, N. yy 
May 1. She played at St. Elizabeth’s Col- 
lege, Madison, N. J., May 12; and in March 
she appeared in a concert at the Lombardy 
Hotel, New York City. Miss Boshko is 
to spend the summer in Italy. 


Paul Maurice Directs Entertain- 
ment Bureau 


Paul Maurice is managing director of the 
Paul Maurice Entertainment Bureau, a New 
Orleans organization which covers the en- 
tire Southern territory and is successor to 
the Radio-Keith Orpheum club department. 
Mr. Maurice made many church, radio and 
concert appearances in New York last sea- 
son. 


Russian pianist, who 
concert field after an 
fulfilled the follow- 


Szigeti for A uatvalie and Orient 

Joseph Szigeti sailed from Marseilles on 
May 27 for a tour of fifty concerts in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, beginning June 25 
and lasting until the middle of October. En 
route to the United States, where his season 
begins in January, 1933, the Hungarian vio- 
linist will play in Java, Singapore and Japan. 
This is Mr. Szigeti’s first visit to Australia 
and his second to the Orient. 


Moose Festival Postponed 


The Moose Music Festival and Exposition, 
“ announced to take place in Cleve- 


land, during August, has been postponed 
se ct due to the inability of chorus 
leaders to raise transportation funds for their 
organizations. 
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Sydney, Australia, Honors 
Visiting Opera Singers 


SypNnEy, AustraLia.—About 600 members 
of the Musical Association of New South 
Wales welcomed the principals of The Im- 
perial Grand Opera Company at a reception 
in Farmer’s Hall. A musical program was 
given in their honor, the outstanding event 
being Frank Hutchen’s composition for piano 
and strings, played by Cyril Monk, Osric 
Fyfe, Robert Miller and the composer at the 
piano. Phillipa Alston, soprano, was the 
vocalist. Speeches of welcome were made 
by the president, Mr. Monk, Commendatore 
Grossardi, Consul General for Italy, and the 
Minister of Education. Granforte and Lina 
Paliughi spoke and expressed thanks for the 
welcome accorded them. 

An orchestral and choral concert arranged 
by the music committee was held at the 
Town Hall, being a part of the bridge open- 
ing celebrations. A large audience filled 
the hall. Dr. Arundel Orchard conducted 
a fine performance of Beethoven’s fifth 
symphony, with Mr. Monk as leader of the 
orchestra. Combined choirs conducted by 
Howard Carr sang Handel’s Messiah. The 
Royal Sydney Apollo Club and the Sydney 
Madrigal Society, conducted by Arnold 
Mote, performed part songs. 

Men from all over the State of New South 
Wales traveled to Sydney to take part in 
the Associated Male Choirs’ Contest. This 
is their first function and, meeting with suc- 
cess, it may become annual. 

Under the patronage and presence of Lady 
Game, the British Music Society gave a 
concert at the Forum Club. It was an all- 
Australian composers’ evening. Alfred 
Hill’s C minor Maori sonata was played 
by Robert Miller, violin, and Marjorie 
Hesse, piano. Dulce Cohen’s compositions 
were sung by Clifford Lathlean, and Beatrice 
Tange brilliantly played Roy Agnew’s 
Windy Hill and Rhapsody and Charles 
Davis’ Romance. Frank Hutchen’s quartet 
for piano and strings was given a fine per- 
formance. The composer was at the piano 
with Messrs. Monk and Miller, the violins 
and Osric Fyfe, cello. This composition is 
highly praised by critics. 

Among the artists who were selected in 
Italy for the Imperial Grand Opera Com- 
pany are Lina Paliughi, coloratura soprano, 
who is American born and traveled to Italy 
to study opera. Other artists are Cesarina 
Valobra from La Scala; Anna Surani, 
Viennese soprano; Bruno Castagna; Grace 
Angellau, from America; Pedro Mirassou, 
from Buenos Aires, who also has sung in 
Italy, Spain and South America; Carlo Al- 
fieri; Albino Marone; and Apollo Granforte 
who revisited Australia at this time. 

Lina Paliughi, American operatic artist, 
was received with enthusiasm when she ap- 
peared, in the name part of Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor. The whole audience cheered, and 
flowers were thrown on to the stage from 
fellow artists in the boxes. She received 
many recalls. Her interpretation of the aria 
in the Mad Scene was an example of ex- 
quisite delineation. 

Bernard Heinze conducted the Melbourne 
University Symphony Orchestra on the an- 
niversary of the bicentenary of the birth of 
Josef Haydn. This formed a part of the 
opening of the university’s official cere- 
monies. ELIZABETH PLUMMER. 


New York Madrigal Society 
Closes Season 


With the close of their twelfth year, comes 
the announcement that twelve début con- 
certs have been given successfully this season 
by the New York Madrigal Society (Mar- 


MARGUERITE POTTER 


guerite Potter, president). Singers and in- 
strumentalists selected by the auditidn com- 
mittee were presented in well-managed re- 
citals, with accompanying prestige. This 
début plan, which launches an artist before 
the New York public and critics, without 
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expense, and even at the same time realizing 
a sum of money, was conceived by Miss 
Potter. 

Asked the reason why capacity audiences 
attended these concerts, her reply was, “Each 
recital is my own; as a singer I understand 
all that the artist passes through, and for the 
time being my identity is completely lost in 
his; at the same moment my hand is at the 
helm, and every detail is overseen by myself.” 

“What about the large following, with so 
many press representatives on hand?” She 
smilingly answered, “My audition committee 
makes few mistakes; they know the public 
cannot be misled, and so their selections are 
most carefully made.” 

Miss Potter stated that the committee 
would hear people June 1 and June 23, and 
that applications could be made to the sec- 
retary, Steinway Hall, New York. 

F. W. R. 


Syracuse University Spring 
Recitals End 


Syracuse, N. Y.—For the past six weeks 
the college of fine arts of Syracuse Univer- 
sity has been offering from three to four 
concerts each week. This series of spring 
recitals was as follows: 

April 15, graduating recital. Charlotte 
Disque, organist, and Lucile Weidmer, so- 
prano.. 17, Prof. Alfred Goodwin, pianist. 
20, The Chapel Choir of sixty-five voices 
gave a performance of Handel’s oratorio 
Solomon, with student soloists, and Andre 
Polah conducting. 22, graduating recital, 
Mildred David, organist, and Francis Mc- 
Laughlin, baritone. 24, Prof. Alfred Good- 
win, pianist. 28, University Chorus, with 
Howard Lyman conducting, presented two 
parts of Coleridge-Taylor’s cantata, Hia- 
watha. The soloists were Dorothy Hubbard, 
soprano, of the voice faculty, and Francis 
McLaughlin, baritone, a senior student. 

May 1, graduating recital. Dorothy Dud- 
ley, contralto, and Marjorie Morse, organist. 
3, graduating recital. Murray Bernthal, vio- 
linist, and Elizabeth Elmer, pianist. 6 and 7, 
1,400 high school students, members of 
twenty-six high school bands and orchestras, 
in Syracuse for the New York State final 
contests. 8, two graduate students, Ruth 
Dowd, soprano, and Charlotte Morse, organ- 
ist, gave a recital. 10, graduating recital by 
Ruth Hindon, organist, and Dorothea Harn- 
den, pianist. 12, the Men’s Glee Club of 
sixty voices, under the direction of Earl 
Stout, gave their home concert with Bruce 
Foote, baritone, and Murray Bernthal, vio- 
linist, as soloists. 15, Nicholas Gualillo, a 
senior in the composition department, offered 
a program of original compositions, with 
Meta Gualillo, soprano, Mildred David, or- 
ganist, and Alice McNaught, pianist, as solo- 
ists. That Mr. Gualillo is versatile in his 
accomplishments is shown by the fact that 
he played the accompaniments for Mrs. 
Gualillo’s four songs, and the viola in the 
string quartet which performed the first 
movement of his quartet in E minor. 18, 
a graduate student, Louise Glasgow, gave 
the piano recital required for her master’s 
degree. 19, the Women’s Glee Club of one 
hundred voices, Prof. Belle Brewster, direc- 
tor, gave its annual concert in the men’s 
gymnasium. Mildred Leinbach and Mildred 
Oakes, sopranos, were the soloists. As an 
added feature the harp department furnished 
an ensemble of seven harps, and Dr. William 
Berwald, head of the composition depart- 
ment, made three arrangements of old Eng- 
lish songs especially for the glee club. 20, 
Arlene Garretson, organist, and Ruth Rich- 
ardson, pianist, gave their graduating recital. 
The final recital of this series was given on 
May 22 by Eleanor Lambert, violinist, and 
Mary Morse, pianist. H. L. B. 


John Prindle Scott Compositions 
Featured 


During John Prindle Scott’s closing week 
in Washington, where he annually spends 
the spring season, his name appeared on six 
programs. May 9, Helen Turley, contralto, 
and a trio (violin, cello and organ) offered 
his works at Calvary Methodist Episcopal 
Church. May 11, a program of Scott songs, 
was heard over WJSV, the Potomac Men’s 
Glee Club being assisted by Ruby Potter, 
soprano, Helen Turley, contralto, Floyd 
Williams, tenor, Mrs. Chester Adair and 
Robert Ruchman, pianists. May 12, Mrs. 
Wagner programmed his songs at The Arts 
Club. May 13, in a radio broadcast, the 
Men’s Glee Club sang The Old Road. May 
15, Virginia Sellers sang Come Ye Blessed 
at the National Christian Church. May 18, 
at an A. G. O. recital by Mr. Ruchman, 
Miss Turley sang his nocturne with strings 
and organ accompaniment. Mr. Scott is to 
spend the summer at The Scottage in Mc- 
Donough, N. Y. 


Gracia De Bruyn Presented in 
Recital 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—On May 26, at their 
home in the Highlands, President and Mrs. 
John J. Tigert of the University of Florida, 
in Gainesville, presented in a student recital, 
Gracia De Bruyn, eighteen-vear-old violin- 
ist, summer pupil of Hugo Kortschak at the 
Playhouse in Cummington, Mass. Her num- 
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bers included the Bach sonata in E major 
and the Bruch concerto in G minor. 

The guest artist was Mrs. Frank Greene, 
lyric soprano, a graduate of the Institute of 
Musical Art, New York City. Alyene 
Graves King, accompanist, studied with Dr. 
Albino Gorno, dean of the College of Music 
in Cincinnati. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
(Continued from page 5) 
was above cavil. Dr. Dann has trained his 
singers to a pinnacle of finesse that is irre- 
proachable. Particularly beautiful was the 
chorus’ inter--etation of the excerpt, For 
Unto Us a Child Is Born. 

The orchestra, trained by John Warren 
Erb, acquitted itself admirably. The accom- 
paniments were precise and the woodwind 
and brass sections had that necessary force 
so often lacking in amateur orchestral or- 
ganizations. ‘ 

The soloists were Ruth Rodgers, soprano; 
Amy Ellerman, contralto; Judson House, 
tenor; and Fred Patton, bass. Of them, 
Miss Ellerman did outstanding work of ex- 
cellence. Her voice, warm and even in tex- 
ture, registered splendidly in the large audi- 
torium. He Shall Feed His Flocks was 
sung by her with careful attention to the 
design of the aria. Mr. House’s enuncia- 
tion was clear and accurate, and Mr. Pat- 
ton sang with bravado. Miss Rodgers, how- 
ever, interpreted her arias with unevenness, 
often forcing her voice unnecessarily. 

The trumpet obbligato with the bass air, 
The Trumpet Shall Sound, was remarkably 
well played by Benjamin Grasso, a student 
of the university. His tone was clear, well- 
balanced and even throughout. 

J. Thurston Noe was the efficient organ- 
ist, holding a balance with the chorus and 
orchestra which was never obtrusive. 

New York University’s trip to Atlantic 
City was in every way eminently successful, 
and the delegates to the Methodist Episcopal 
Conference are to be congratulated for 
bringing them here. 


Ilya Bronson Joins Austro-A mer- 
ican Faculty 


Ilya Bronson, first cellist of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra, has been 
added to this summer’s faculty of the Austro- 
American International Conservatory of 
Music and Fine Arts, Mondsee, Austria. 
Miss Bronson is to give lectures and organ- 
ize an orchestra at the conservatory. 
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The theory of DR. HEINRICH SCHENKER 
is considered by many leading musicians the 
most intimate approach yet evolved to the 
spirit of the composer’s creation, permitting 
new insight into the structure of compositions, 
melodic line, and rhythm. 


Teachers, Interpreters 
and Composers 


are offered the opportunity of study next sea- 
son under Dr. Schenker’s distinguished ex- 


DR. HANS WEISSE 


of Vienna 


Dr. Weisse will give individual lessons in com- 
position and interpretation, and class lessons 
covering strict counterpoint, analytical har- 
mony and form, sight-reading, score-reading, 
transposition, counterpoint and its transition to 
free composition, figured bass, free fantasy, 
and analysis of piano music, string quartets and 
symphonies. He will also hold two series of 
evening lecture-classes. 


For further information and terms, apply to The Secretary 


Ghe Davis Mannes Qusir School 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


157 East 74th Street, 


Steinway Piano 
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Walter Spry’s Summer Classes 

Walter Spry, pianist and pedagogue, will 
represent the collegiate department in piano 
at the Columbia School of Music’s six week 


session in Chicago, from June 13 to July 23, 


WALTER SPRY 


and for six weeks at Waterville, Mich., from 
July 25 to September 3. 

Aside from private piano instruction, Mr. 
Spry will conduct a class in the study of 
piano technic and interpretation. Pupils 
working for a degree and attending both 
sessions will be given credit for two sum 
mers’ study. 


May Peterson at Washington 
Barbecue 

May Peterson left New York recently for 
Washington, D. C., where she is to sing at a 
Texan Barbecue given for Bascom Timmons, 
president of the Press Club, Senator Bever 
ley, the Governor of Porto Rico, and Con- 
gressman Jones. All are Amarilloans. 
Thirty beeves, via a chuckwagon, are being 
sent to Washington and will be presented 
to the Smithsonian Institution. The pioneer 
Barbecue King of Northwest Texas is en 
route to prepare the dinner. President 
Hoover and his cabinet are expected. 


New York 
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Hollywood Bowl Ticket Sale 


Arouses Keen Enthusiasm 


Molinari, Stock, Harty and Rodzinski to Conduct — Richard 
Strauss Unable to Come 


Los ANGELES, CaL.—Preparations for the 
eleventh Hollywood Bowl season are going 
forward with that added impetus evoked by 
the fear of a community dreading the loss of 
an institution unrivalled anywhere as far 
as outdoor settings are concerned. Manager 
Tindall reports that season ticket subscrip- 
tions are coming in faster than at any time 
in the history of “symphonies under the 
stars.” While inability of Richard Strauss 
to conduct here has caused sincere disap- 
pointment, news of the reengagement of 
3ernardino Molinari has caused widespread 
enthusiasm. Another name added to the list, 
including already Frederick Stock and Sir 
Hamilton Harty, is that of Dr. Artur Rod- 
zinski. The director of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra will shorten his 
European summer vacation to conduct sev- 
eral programs, including Verdi's Requiem 
and probably also a concert performance of 
Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah. Other 
choral works considered are Harty’s Mystic 
Trumpeter, based on the Walt Whitman 
poem, and Coleridge-Taylor’s Hiawatha. 
Out of the thirty-two programs, at least fif- 
teen will feature soloists or choral participa- 
tion. A number of Los Angeles musicians 
will appear as instrumental or vocal guest- 
artists. From four to six ballets are to be 
produced, so that a richly varied repertoire 
may be anticipated. 

Until the Bowl opens, July 5, the newly 
formed People’s Concert Orchestra, under 
Heinrich Hammer, is dispensing programs of 
popular, yet good standard repertoire at the 
Suieioal Greek Theatre in Griffith Park. 
Fifteen Sunday and weekday concerts are 
being given this and next month. Judging 
from the first offering this new ensemble, 
consisting of unemployed musicians working 
on a cooperative basis, is to be cordially wel- 
comed. Mr. Hammer is a well informed and 
baton routined musician. He dispenses with 
a stick and directs from memory and with 
fine flair. He has been conducting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for years and before that time 
in Geneva, where he was associated with 
Jules Dalcroze. The initial program con- 
sisted of the Rienzi overture by Wagner, 
prelude to the Deluge by Saint-Saéns (con- 
certmaster Edmund Foerstel giving the vio- 
lin solo), Grieg’s Jorsalfar suite, Moment 


Capriccioso by N. Novelli (the composer 
conducting), and Les Preludes of Liszt. The 
concert proved not only a public desire for 
music of this calibre, but that this city boasts 
of an impressive number of artistically effi- 
cient symphony players who deserve full sup- 
port in this, their own undertaking. 

Potential orchestra musicians were heard 
when the college of music orchestra of the 
University of Southern California gave its 
second program of the olden term and in 
decidedly creditable manner. Unlike other 
organizations of this type, the U. S. C. en- 
semble consists entirely of student perform- 
ers, with the exception of one double-bass. 
Prof. Alexander Stewart and the alma mater 
may be felicited upon the results and the 
artistic principle on which this orchestra is 
based. It bespeaks sound pedagogy and em- 
phasizes distinct musical honesty to refrain 
from padding a semi-amateur symphony with 
professionals. The program comprised the 
Mignon overture, the Franck Symphony and 
the third Lohengrin prelude. 

\Pomona College, a much esteemed academic 
institution, situated about forty miles from 
here, tasted home-grown laurels when the 
Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs kept a capac- 
ity audience at the Philharmonic Auditorium 
until well after eleven o'clock. Thanks to 
the choral leadership of Dr. Ralph H. 
Lyman, both choral groups have repeatedly 
won inter-collegiate contests in the South- 
west. Recently the Men’s Glee Club achieved 
national honors during the competition in 
St. Louis. his victory was the more re- 
markable because some of the outstanding 
Eastern universities had sent their vocal de- 
fenders. Pomona’s success deserves the more 
mention, because these Southern California 
songsters, for financial reasons, made the 
three-day journey in a day coach. 

L. E. Behymer is again performing at 
his usual presto and con fuoco tempo. He 
belies his seventy years and is more brisk 
in manner and bearing than ever, and with- 
out loss of joviality. The veteran manager 
has done a gratifying lot of booking for next 
season in Arizona, New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia and is delighted with the volume of 
subscription renewals for his two local Phil- 


harmonic courses. 
B. 2. 


Boston Concert Halls Yield 
Spotlight to Music Schools 


Boston.—The formal concert season hav- 
ing closed, the interest in music becomes pri- 
marily academic: which is to say that the 
music schools are preparing for their com- 
mencement exercises. Numberless student 
recital programs dot the billboards of the 
smaller concert halls, with only an occasional 
announcement oi an event likely to attract 
the interest of the general public. 

So quiet is the town (so far as the con- 
cert-going public is concerned) that a daily 
contemporary devotes columns of space to a 
belated discussion of the Boston Orchestra’s 
programs for the past year. It is true that 
there is a nightly “Pop” concert at Sym- 
phony Hall, but with the best wish in the 
world it is difficult to take these programs 
seriously—nor are they meant to be. For 
the most part they are confined to special 
appealing to various organizations, 
built around titles like The Gay Nineties 
and even Lovers’ Night, with programs in 
the appropriate key. 

Choral concerts make the exceptions to the 
general rule. On’ May 17 at Jordan Hall, 
there was a concert by the George L. Dwyer 
Choral Ensemble, conducted by George Saw- 
yer, and singing works from ancient and 
classical composers as well as pieces of more 
recent vintage. A good-sized audience heard, 
also, Vera Keane, contralto, in two groups 
and Rosemary Stanford, soprano, 
and Lawrence Jenkins, tenor, in a duet from 
La Bohéme. Julia Tobin sang a work of 
Converse with the ensemble. 

The joint program of the Lasall Orphean 

club and the Andover Glee Club in Jordan 


nights 


of solos, 
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Hall on May 14, included several works by 
Bach and Handel, while the other pieces 
were, for the most part, light in character. 
The respective ee were George Saw- 
yer Dunham and Dr. Carl F. Pfatteicher. 

Attracting a more restricted audience was 
the concert of the Harvard Alumni Chorus 
(led by Malcolm Lang) in the Harvard 
Club, May 15. Henry Jackson Warren, bari- 
tone, and Naomi Trombley, violinist, were 
the soloists. 

Music ACTIVE 

For the rest, the music-making has been 
taking place in the schools. The regular 
Tuesday evening musicale at the Longy 
School, on May 17, exhibited the talents of 
Lillian Hirsch-Tratten and Mende, 
pianists, and Peggy Barney, soprano. A 
theme and variations by Hisato Ozawa was 
played from manuscript. 

Barbara Hodsdon, pianist, gave a concert 
under the auspices of ae Boston University 
college of music on May 19, being assisted 
by Madelyn Loy Page, soprano, and Anne 
Blanchard, accompanist. 

Several recitals—on an average more than 
one a day—have been taking place at the 
New England Conservatory of Music. On 
May 16, piano pupils of Norine Robards 
played at George W. Brown Hall. At the 
same time, in the larger Jordan Hall, the 
members of the Alumni Association were 
giving a varied program of chamber and 
vocal music. The featured soloists were 
Susan Williams, pianist; Rulon Y. Robison, 
tenor; Homer Humphrey, organist; Marie 
Murray, contralto; and Elizabeth Travis- 
Behnke, pianist. Naomi Tromblye, violinist, 
and Irene Zung, pianist, were heard in the 
first movement of Delius’ second sonata. 

On May 17, members of the graduating 
class in the collegiate course and post-grad- 
uate students gave an excellent program of 
music, accompanied by the conservatory or- 
chestra, under Wallace Goodrich. All of the 
chosen pieces were movements from concerti, 
or similar works. 

Mildred Levinson, pianist, gave a program 
at George W. Brown Hall, May 18, devoted 
- music by Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, De- 
bussy, Prokofieff and Chopin. 

A’ students’ recital in Recital Hall, May 
19, arrayed a group of aspiring young pian- 
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ists in compositions of Chopin, Rachmani- 
noff, Beethoven, Brahms, Debussy and John 
Ireland. 
ProyectrED SUMMER CONCERTS 
Although officially the project is still rais- 
ing funds, the Esplanade Concerts (under 
the direction of Arthur Fiedler) are likely 
to be given again this summer for the fourth 
season. A recent controversy on the desir- 
ability of employing musicians other than 
Boston Orchestra players, as in the past, has 
apparently reacted in favor of the latter. 
Concerts at Brookline, which were first 
given last season, with Will Dodge as con- 
ductor, are also being discussed, but no one 
in authority seems willing to make definite 
commitments. Even assuming that there are 
to be such concerts (which last summer were 
an artistic success but a financial failure), 
the matter of a conductor is still to be set- 
tled. If the most likely—and deserving— 
aspirant (that is, Mr. Dodge) is passed up, 
it will be a not unexpected illustration of the 
principle that generosity scarcely pays. 
M. S. 


Richmond, Va., University 
Celebrates Centennial 


RicHMOND, Va.—Edith Hatcher Harcum, 
pianist, contributed the closing event of a 
three-day program commemorating Rich- 
mond University’s centennial. Mrs. Har- 
cum appeared in recital at Cannon Memorial 
Chapel on the university grounds May 10. 
This magnificent Gothic building furnished 
a worthy setting to a musicale of many in- 
teresting qualities. Despite a rainy day and 
the difficulties of securing parking space 
about the chapel, the audience was large 
and patently appreciative. 

Mrs. Harcum gave a program divided into 
three groups. Bach’s partita in B flat and 
Scarlatti’s pastorale and capriccio composed 
the first group; four Chopin works formed 
the second group; while a collection of num- 
bers by Ravel, Ibert, Griffes and Debussy 
closed the program. 

The Bach was splendidly given, the artist 
exhibiting clean cut and distinctive ability. 
Intelligent reading and interpretation mark 
the work of this fine pianist. The Chopin 
was bold and aggresive in its presentation, 
the ballade in A flat being characterized by 
breadth, power and brilliance of technic. It 
was in the final modern group that her audi- 
ence was made fully acquainted with Mrs. 
Harcum’s resources, for these numbers 
were given with extreme delicacy and charm. 
The acoustics of the large chapel were, how- 
ever, not conducive to the finer aspects of 
shading and nuance, an essential outstanding 
quality of this pianistic equipment. 

Margot Samoranya, known locally as Mrs. 
Herbert Ragland, soprano, appeared in a cos- 
tume recital at the Woman’s Club on May 2. 
Fresh from her appearance as soloist on 
April 30 in the choral festival presentation 
of Dyorak’s Stabat Mater, this capable artist 
added new laurels to her Richmond reputa- 
tion. New aspects of her art appeared in 
the whimsical and humorous interpretations 
of many of the numbers on this program. 

French, Italian and Irish songs, many of 
them of folk origin, brought out a costume 
for each division. With this background, 
the artist displayed a new vivacity and added 
brilliance to her interpretations. Seventeen 
numbers made up a program of varied and 
increasing interest, the singer’s voice dis- 
closing a quality of freshness and charm 
which brought pleasure to an audience which 
filled the sizable hall of the Women’s Club. 
George yy accompanied. 

Mrs. H. Lueder, a former contralto of 
the Baath Te Opera Company, was a re- 
cent guest in Richmond. Mrs. Lueder is 
now devoting herself to composition. 

Massed negro choirs, including the Sab- 
bath Glee Club, were heard here at the 
City Auditorium on May 22. Negro spirit- 
uals and folksongs were presented. 

A musical under the direction of the local 
organists’ guild was given in Petersburg on 
May 4. Those participating were D. Pinck- 
ney Powers, Mary Patterson, Howard Freas, 
Olin Rogers, Leonard Howerton, Florence 
Davey and Emily Mason. 

Mrs. Colgate Darden, Jr., viol d’amore, 
and Mrs. Ben Stad, harpsichord, with Lillian 
Wood, soprano, appeared before the Nor- 
folk Society of Arts on May 7. These art- 
ists had been heard once previously and gave 
this concert by request. 

Florence Hyslop, of Norfolk, was awarded 
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Vassar Receives Old Organ 
for Museum 


The Belle Skinner Hall of Music 
at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., has acquired for its collection 
of old musical instruments a_ small 
residence organ, made early in the last 
century and manufactured by the same 
firm which made the original organ 
at Vassar in 1865—Messrs. Lavagh 
and Kemp. This residence organ has 
been in the Kemp family home in 
Jersey City for the last fifty years, 
and is given jointly by Joseph Priaulx, 
in memory of his wife, Isabelle Kemp 
Priaulx, and Louis F. Mohr. The 
father of the present members of the 
Mohr firm made the pipes for the first 
Vassar organ, which was destroyed 
by fire in 1918. 











first honor as high school soprano in the 
awards of the state music clubs at Richmond. 
Her voice quality, range and poise were 
highly praised. 

Maurice Tyler, Richmond tenor, appeared 
in recital at Farmville on May A music 
festival with band and choral ensembles 
brought large audiences to the State Teachers 
College on this occasion. J. °G. 


Denver’s Music Events 
Draw Large Audiences 


Civic Symphony Orchestra Concludes Series 
—Annual Music Week Concerts 
Celebrated 


Denver, Cot.—A_ well-chosen program, 
an exceptionally fine soloist, a large audi- 
ence and much enthusiasm were the distin- 
guishing features of the sixth concert by the 
Denver Civic Symphony Orchestra. This 
was the close of the current season and 
augurs well for next year. Beethoven’s 
fifth symphony and Respighi’s symphonic 
poem, The Pines of Rome, occupied the 
major portion of the purely orchestral pro- 
gram. Conductor Horace E. Tureman gave 
them careful and sympathetic readings, 
and his _men_ responded splendidly to 
his intentions. Two delectable tidbits were 
Turina’s Procession del Rocco and Satie’s 
Gymnopeide No. 1 in Debussy’s colorful in- 
strumentation. A special feature was the 
appearance of Forrest Fishel as assisting 
tenor soloist. He sang Gritsko’s aria from 
Moussorgski’s opera, The Fair of Sorot- 
chinzi, with telling effect. His well-trained 
tenor voice was heard to advantage in this 
operatic excerpt, which was delivered with 
excellent diction in the original Russian. 

Denver’s thirteenth annual Music Week 
was celebrated with considerable éclat dur- 
ing the first week of the month. The full 
musical resources of the city were brought 
forth for the occasion, with many ex- 
cellent high school bands, orchestras, and 
choral units from all parts of the state 
giving concerts and participating in the 
many contests. There were daily recitals 
provided by Denver artists, while four 
performances of De Koven’s opera, Robin 
Hood, under the expert direction of 
John C. Kendel, supervisor of music in the 
Denver public schools, were the highlights 
of the week. The importance of music in 
its various aspects was demonstrated suc- 
cessfully and credit is due Freeman H. Tal- 
bot, executive secretary of the Denver Music 
Week Association. 

Gustav Schoettle, lecturer, and Elmer 
Schoettle, pianist, gave one of their joint 
piano lecture-recitals at Chappell House, un- 
der the auspices of the Denver Art Museum. 
Typical works by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Liszt and Debussy were performed admirably 
by Elmer Schoettle, while Gustav Schoettle 
aided in their enjoyment with scholarly re- 
marks. 

The Denver Philharmonic Chorus and the 
Fort Collins A Cappella Chorus, both under 
the efficient direction of Ross Vernon Mil- 
ler, gave a pleasing concert at the city audi- 
torium. The united organizations sang three 
groups of well-selected a cappella numbers 
with good tone quality and expression. The 
Silver Tone Male Quartet and Clarence 
Reynolds, organist, added excellent variety 
to the program. S. 
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GERMAN AND BRITISH EDUCATORS ASK FOR 
EXHIBITS TO DEMONSTRATE SCHELLING’S 


IDEAS IN TRAINING YOUNG LISTENERS 


Pedagogues and Conductors in Europe and South Africa Acknowhdge 
His Leadership of Philharmonic Symphony 
Series for Children 


Let nine-year-old Katherine be the spokes- 
man for a hundred thousand represerifatives 
of Young America. In her report book pre- 
sented to Ernest Schelling, conductor, pian- 
ist, Paderewski disciple, soldier, student— 
Uncle Ernest to Katherine—the young pat- 
ron of the Philharmonic Children’s Sym- 
phony Series scrawled her revealing intro- 
duction. Only “scrawled” is not a respectful 


ERNEST SCHELLING, 
Conductor, Pianist, and Composer. 


word, we confess, to describe Katherine’s 
carefully penned inscription : 
I'll mail my book to you today— 
I love your work to do— 
You surely made it seem like play, 
’Twill make me think of you. 

Or perhaps you will be more impressed 
with the tribute of ten-year-old Mildred of 
Philadelphia, an exquisitely imprinted and 
illuminated book which tells of The Medieval 
Music Poets of France, inspired by Con- 
ductor Schelling’s flights into symphony 
land for the benefit of Mildred and the 
others. 

Jim Dunlap, aged ten, was deeply moved 
by Uncle Ernest’s colorful yarns of young 
Mozart, Rembrandt, the news that “Rhythm 
. traffic and Time is the policeman directing 

” the golden tales of the poets, the instru- 
pe and all that. But being a pragmatist 
Jim thought it better to pass by all these 
things and begin his concert book with 
the suggestion: “Use music to drive old 
man Depression away,” an idea, by the way, 
which Ernest Schelling is following heart 
and soul. 

And now we can become still more im- 
pressive, for even the German pedagogues 
have capitulated to the Schelling theory of 
musical approach. For nine years now 
Schelling has practiced his theory. As 
everybody in music knows, Schelling initiates 
his juvenile listeners into music so delight- 
fully that his thousands of young admirers 
clamor for more Bach, more Beethoven, 
more Brahms, believe it or not, and then they 
overwhelm him with report books which are 
brimful of fascination for anyone, musician 
or whatnot. 

We were summarizing the substantial 
fruits of the series in terms of musical tal- 
ent unearthed, amateurism and professional- 
ism stimulated. Gently and firmly Schelling 
reminded us that his ‘ ‘objective is to create 
listeners, not performers.” 

“It seems to have been well demonstrated,” 
remarked Schelling, “that there is now an 
over-supply of professional musicians. Any 
art requires two elements, the intelligent 
patron and the artist. Without this dual- 
ism an art cannot function freely and nor- 
mally. In music we seem to have devoted 
too much attention to the utterance of mu- 
sic, without providing for the discriminating 
reception of this utterance. Musical per- 
formance and musical listening have been 
ill-matched in development, resulting in an 
over-balance. The consequence has been 
tragic for the musician. 

“The solution rests, I have believed for 
years, in building audiences for the future 
Obviously, the way to begin is with children. 
The symphony orchestra, with its rich im- 
aginative accessories, seems a natural gate- 
way to music for the child. Appreciation 
courses in schools and colleges doubtless 
have their places, but it seems logical to start 
with youngsters. Five, six or seven—no 
age seems too young. The child’s mind is 
eager and hungry for the thousand and one 


tales and fancies which must be invoked to 
make the story of music a real adventure in 
each young life.” 

“Correctly used, music listening is the 
wedge for the opening of a vast new realm 
for children. Young listeners feel impelled 
to seek further outlet in exploring in the 
museums, among the great paintings, in the 
libraries, in the outdoors—everywhere they 
find links which connect all creative art. 
They have been stimulated from within, and 
they will probably continue their quests 
throughout life. 

“The ideal is to arouse the child to effort. 
Mere listening to music without effort is 
virtually wasted listening. We have ex- 
amples of this artistic wastefulness all 
around us. We turn on the radio and hear 
a great orchestra—I am speaking in gen- 
eral, because as a matter of fact such events 
by radio are exceedingly rare. But we 
cannot appreciate anything we receive with- 
out effort. If we do not pay in some way 
we cannot truly comprehend; it comes too 
easily. On that principle, I presume that 
if broadcasting could be placed on a fee 
basis, as in European countries, we could 
begin to develop audiences on a solid basis.” 

We examined the specimens of effort 
made by the Schelling disciples: books, 
poems, sketches, paintings, drawings, car- 
toons, prose rhapsodies, as well as straight 
replies to questions posed by Conductor 
Schelling during the past season. Then we 
learned something more. These exhibits are 
to travel over the world. 

Dr. Richard Moenig, of Mayence, Ger- 
many, already has spoken for one Schelling 
exhibit. He is in charge of the Institute for 
World Pedagogy at Mayence and having 
heard of the Schelling symphony idea, ar- 
ranged for a permanent exhibit at the insti- 
tute. The display provided by juvenile 
American symphony patrons will be in readi- 
ness for the special session which is to at- 
tract American educators on July 20 to 26. 

Another educational specialist, Cyril 
Wright, director of education, Natal, South 
Africa, here on a Carnegie Foundation 
grant, became so engrossed with the poten- 
jalities of the Schelling plan that he is to 
send another Philharmonic-Symphony chil- 
dren’s exhibit on a wide tour of South 
African centers. 


Conductors Bruno Walter and Felix 
Weingartner have signified their intention 
of adopting the Ernest Schelling approach 
in symphonic education. Several American 
cities have appropriated the record book idea 
completely. Los Angeles, for example, uses 
a book for children listeners which is a re- 
plica of the New York Philharmonic format. 

Schelling himself conducts two series of 
six concerts each at Carnegie Hall, New 
York; two five-concert series in Philadel- 
phia;” and one series in Boston. In New 
York perhaps two or three thousand chil- 
dren attend each Schelling event; in the past 
nine years more than a hundred thousand 
youngsters have figuratively, sat on Uncle 
Ernest’s knee. 

So much for the factual side. The secret 
of the growth of this idea? Understanding, 
sympathy, and avoidance of any condescen- 
sion or “talking down” to the infants. Possi- 
bly this Theodore Roosevelt anecdote will 
give you the key to the Schelling success. 

President Teddy was romping on _ his 
Oyster Bay front lawn with his young lads. 
He was balancing one boy on his feet, Japa- 
nese juggler style, imitating a bear and other- 
wise fascinating his playmates. Suddenly 
he called the children to attention. 

“Come, boys, be real solemn now,” he 
cautioned, straightening his tie, “here come 
some fools!” 

That is the way Schelling understands life 
and his future patrons of American music. 


» ¥8. 


Goldman Band to Play Novelties 


Among the novelties and new works to 
be offered at the Goldman Band concerts in 
New York during the coming summer are 
Ravel’s Bolero, a suite by Bach, Goldmark’s 
overture, In Spring, and a new cornet solo 
for Del Staigers. Portions of Respighi’s 
Pines of Rome are scheduled, as well as two 
new Goldman marches, Let Freedom Ring 
and University. Henry Hadley’s In Bo- 
hemia, and Alma Mater; Shilkret’s tone 
poem, Skyward; Hammersmith, by Gustav 
Holst; and Four American Plantation 
Dances by Arnold, will be heard. And band 
transcriptions of works by Berlioz, Debussy, 
— and Bach appear on the program 
ists. 
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Students and teachers should take advantage 
of this time to better prepare themselves for 
the many excellent positions which will be open 
as soon as this “temporary depression” ends. 

That the “prosperity corner” will be reached 
no one doubts. Remember it will be the artists 
and instructors with the best equipment, who 
will secure these positions. 

Bush Conservatory has always maintained 
the highest artistic standards at the lowest 
rates of tuition. In keeping with this policy, 
the tuition rates for the Season 1932-33 have 
been reduced to the maximum rate of 


$5 A LESSON 


with the Greatest Artist Teachers 


Rates with other instructors $1 to $4 a lesson. 

Excellent Dormitories are maintained for 
both men and women where students have light, 
well furnished rooms, excellent meals and prac- 
tice pianos at a minimum rate of 


9 A WEEK 


This will enable students to live in Chicago 
at a reasonable rate and study in a great insti- 
tution with accredited courses leading to Cer- 
tificates, Diplomas and Degrees in all depart- 
ments of Music, Dramatic Art and Expression. 

To insure accommodations reservations 
should now be made for instruction and for 
dormitory space for the Fall Term beginning 
September 12, 1932. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six-Week Normal—June 20 to July 30 





Bash Conservatory Is Open Throughout theYear 





For catalogs and further information address 
M. C. Howard 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 
839 North Dearborn, Chicago 
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It is a curious fact that the most eminent 
broadcasting officials will agree with you 
whole-heartedly when you speak of exist- 
ing inadequacies in programs. Privately, of 
course. In their public quotations they be- 
come eloquent on the ennobling influence of 
the entertainment dispensed twenty-four 
hours daily by the great artists, great sym- 
phonies, great opera companies, great edu- 
cators, great et al. You are profoundly im- 
pressed—unless you happen to turn on your 
radio set. 

These spokesmen (that is, some of them), 
may believe all they tell you. Few of them 
listen to the programs at all, except the 
artists in whom they are personally inter- 

They hear some of the rehearsals 
auditions and that is all. Nor do they 
talk over the general situation with col- 
leagues, aside from such practical matters 
as new contracts for time and defections. 

On one of the floors of a vast radio chain’s 
building two high officials have their offices. 
One of these officials is known to a countless 
number. Yet, we are informed, this im- 
portant person has never met the mighty 
official who functions on the same floor; he 
has never set his eyes on the man. It seems 
too fantastic to be true, but we are setting 
it down as a classic example. And it may 
be true at that, as so many believe. 

“We are not in the entertainment busi- 
an official told us in deep earnestness 
last week, “and we do not want to be—that is 

’ he added lamely, “not all of us want to 
be. I grant the broadcasting companies have 
not explicitly stated their position. Some of 
us believe that the quicker we keep to our 
own job, selling time to sponsors, the better 
off we shall be. We must, to be sure, dabble in 
producing in order to show the way to the 
sponsors, and various functions, such as re- 
porting events. We cannot escape that. But 
before long, I hope, all the responsibility for 
providing programs will be in the hands of 
the advertising sponsors of America. U nder 
our supervision, of course. We shall super- 
vise, coordinate, guide, eliminate. In a 
word, the sponsor will engage the talent and 
stage the productions. We shall be the 
traffic officer.” 

But if some of these higher officials are 
content to have the broadcasting companies 
function as mere carriers and traffic police- 
men, another element, greatly in the minor- 
ity believes the companies should initiate as 
well as control the programs. 

Still another group, consisting of a few 
Pollyannish, aggressive authorities, are su- 
persensitive on the subject of programs. 

“Instead of pointing out all the bad fea- 
tures, wants don’t the critics listen to the 


ested 
and 


ness,” 


JACK PARKER 
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BROADCASTERS AIM TO THROW RESPONSIBILITY 
FoR PROGRAMS ON COMMERCIAL ADVERTISERS 


“Yes-Men” Are Obstacles to Radio Progress — New York Singing Teachers’ Association 
Commends Proposed Ban on Microphoned Vocal €nstruction 


By ALFRED HUMAN 


really fine attractions?” This is the fast 
and tight response of these persons to any 
criticism. They can quote statistics and 
prove to their own satisfaction that broad- 
casting is pure and noble and elevating, the 
gift of the heavens. Well, maybe with a 
few slight blemishes—but what work of art 
is without flaw? These folks are the real 
foes of broadcasting. Their constant “yes- 


ing” has turned the heads of many officials. 
oe © 


News on the Air 
Speed in delivering news, once the chief 
function of newspapers and news associa- 
tions, is now a valuable radio station asset. 
WOR, at present, wears the gold medal for 
enterprise and swiftness in presenting news 
stories. For WOR was able to tell the 
world of the tragic climax of the Lindbergh 
kidnapping twenty minutes before any other 
station. Which enhances the prestige of 
WOR vastly and likewise robs the daily 

newspaper of its richest prize. 

oe 


De Forest and the Late Andreas Dippel 

Lee de Forest, radio pioneer, gives credit 
to the late Andreas Dippel for encouraging 
the first broadcasting experiments at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, back in 1910 
when Dippel was co-director of the opera 
company with Gatti. Writing from Holly- 
wood, de Forest states: “Dippel was dis- 
tinguished for his progressiveness and far- 
reaching vision. As early as 1910 when I 
approached the Metropolitan management 
for permission to attempt the radio broad- 
casting of opera, Dippel not only consented 
but with characteristic enthusiasm extended 
his utmost cooperation, even to permitting 
Caruso to sing into the microphone. 

Toward the end Dippel was toiling on 
sound picture problems in California, con- 
tributing invaluable ideas, yet forced to 
struggle without aid. Several years ago 
Dippel thought he would be received with 
open arms by certain radio interests, but he 
was soon disillusioned. He found that the 
radio youngsters had never heard of him. 

* * *& 


A Sensible Idea for “Lessons” 


Here is a thought-provoking offer from 
President Frederic Warren of the New 
York Singing Teachers’ Association : 

“Referring to your interesting article on 
Radio Voice Lessons in the Musical Courier 
of May 7, may we recall an effort of The 
New York Singing Teachers’ Association 
along the same lines? 

“Last season, through the courtesy of the 
United Parents Association, we gave a short 
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series of Talks on Voice over WOR. 
These broadcasts were prepared by a spe- 
cial committee and passed on by the associa- 
tion as a whole. 

“No attempt was made to give lessons, 
and technical points were avoided. The 
association believes that actual lessons over 
the air are of doubtful value; that sympa- 
thetic contact of teacher and pupil is neces- 
sary. 

“Facts about voice, of value to the layman 
as well as to the student; the possibilities 
that lie in voice development ; a history of 
voice; the value of study; the choice of a 
teacher ; things to avoid, etc., were touched 
on. We also answered a number of ques- 
tions that are generally asked. 

“In these broadcasts no names were men- 
tioned; even the member who delivered them 
was unnamed. 

“We thought that such a series would be 
of interest and value, coming from the oldest 
association of teachers of singing in the 
country, one which includes over 100 of the 
leading teachers of the city in its member- 
ship. 

“Unfortunately, the leading stations to 
which the series was offered (without 
charge), did not agree with us, or at least 
could not find time for it. 

“Perhaps your valuable and timely article 
may awaken them. The association stands 
ready to prepare and deliver such a series of 
talks on voice and believes that it would be 
of genuine interest to a large portion of the 
public; not merely to students of singing, but 
to the man in the street who neglects and 
misuses his wonderful faculty of voice. 

“Sponsored by the association, with all 
elements of personal advertising removed, 
this would avoid the danger you so clearly 
point out. 

“Most sincerely yours, 
“FREDERIC WARREN, 
“President, New York Singing Teachers’ 
Association.’ 
We ie 


Radio and Education 


Another educator voices the unexpressed 
opinion of innumerable listeners. Director 
Lyman Bryson, of the California Adult 
Education Association, made his report to 
= National Advisory Council on Radio in 

Education at the second annual meeting, held 
last week in Buffalo. 

“We are committed in America to a 
policy of supporting broadcasting by some 
sort of commercial motive. What I would 
like to do is to consider the revolt of the 
listener as one fact, the probability of con- 
tinuing commercial broadcasting as another 
fact, and to discover, if possible, a few 
other facts which might help toward a better 
situation. 

“As a first count in the necessary indict- 
ment against the radio we must allege the 
fact that many kinds of advertising which 
have at great cost of time and effort been 
banned from print are finding their way into 
people’s homes through the loud speaker. The 
broadcasting chains are not guilty of this 
mean and furtive business. Their sins are 
nobler if no less great. But as long as 
many small stations must take what adver- 
tising they can get to exist they will prob- 
ably continue to foster it. For this I see 
no remedy but the long process of education, 
although it takes superhuman patience to 
rely on any cure so slow. 

“We have a right to expect commercial 
broadcasting to experiment constantly with 
raising the standards of their own pro- 
grams in order to raise the standards by 
which they are judged. This might be a 
hard thing to ask if it were not the basic 
principle of the industrial system itself. 1 
speak as one who accepts industrialism and 
commerce and the ways of life made neces- 
sary and possible by them. I believe that 
modern industrial civilization offers op- 
portunities which far outweigh the attendant 
evil. But I would ask how industrialism 
could have been built up if people could not 
be made to want better things as their ex- 
perience grows. The whole structure of 
modern advertising would go down like the 
walls of Jericho if advertises ever said: 
‘What we offer you now is what you want 
and you'll never want anything better.’ 

“When we demand of the broadcaster that 
he improve public taste what do we mean 
by the terms good and bad? By what cri- 
teria do we judge?” said Mr. Bryson. 

“Is jazz music? I don't know. But I 
am sure that some kinds of jazz are bet- 
ter than some other kinds, and I believe 
that the person who is content at one time 
to smile in response to the rhythmic beat of 
a tomtom may learn to smile more happily in 
response to rhythms. 

“Many advertisers are not willing to let 
us off so easily. We must pass from music 
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ON THE AIR 











TED BREWER, 
conductor, and his Yoeng’s Orchestra are 
heard several times a week over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 








into a sales talk which is lengthy, raucous 
and aggressive. We are told the merchants 
and manufacturers who pay the high costs of 
broadcasting think they have a right to what 
they call their money’s worth. Is the an- 
swer to this to organize a determined and 
articulate revolt of listeners who will drive 
all direct advertising off the air? It may 
come to that. 

“If the broadcasting networks think their 
codes of ethics and their heroic refusal of 
obviously offensive programs are enough, 
they do not know their public,’ ‘said Mr. 
Bryson. “If the advertisers who think they 
must shock and terrify people into running 
panic-stricken to the nearest retail dealer 
believing that they are not challenging a re- 
sistance which will some day make itself 
effective, they are mistaken. After all, we 
are only asking advertisers to be gentlemen. 

“Advertising need not be offensive. The 
pages of any magazine or newspaper will 
show that it can be amusing and enlight- 
ening and worth while as a veritable work 
of art. There are several New York de- 
partment stores whose advertising I always 
read because they are light comedy of the 
most delightful sort—and I patronize those 
stores in appreciation. In my own State I 
buy the gasoline of one company in sheer 
gratitude for the unspoiled music it sends 
into my home. 

“In fact, the remedy for all this lies at our 
hand if we would use it. If only a few 
thousands of the great 60,000,000 would send 
in postcards saying simply, “T don’t like your 
air programs and I won’t buy your product,’ 
offensive programs would vanish from our 
hearing. But there is small chance of that 
happening. In all the years of protest 
against the defacing of outdoor loveliness 
by billboards, no one has ever been able to 
summon enough energy to apply that simple 
cure. 
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RADIO IMPRESSIONS OF A WEEK 


Gigli sang his farewell for the season over 
the WEAF network on Sunday evening. . . . 
As those who heard Gigli in the Metro- 
politan Opera broadcasts know, this artist 
possesses the true knack of recording, for 
the microphone or the disk. . So Gigli’s 
good-bye must be accounted a ‘complete suc- 
cess. . . . He included Neapolitan folksongs, 
according to the best traditions of the late 
Caruso, and injected extra calories in all 
his numbers, for, after all, this was a senti- 
mental and important artistic occasion for 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s recent first-line tenor. 


For the early morning and afternoon 
periods the various stations often stage some 
of their most attractive musical offerings. 

Unfortunately, only a small percentage 
of the public can take advantage of the ex- 
cellent ensemble programs frequently of- 
fered during these workaday periods, which 
do not happen to be highly favored by ad- 
vertisers. . . . Again, these hours are handy 
for dressing up the annual report—those 
fascinating volumes which make you rub 
your eyes and wonder where you were when 
all the noble programs therein described 
were broadcast. But let us be grateful 
that many a worthy musician finds his op- 
portunity between the beauty culture and 
kitchen hints. . . . 

Outdoor days for the week-end mean 
smaller audiences for the traditional feature 
periods of Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 

. Nevertheless, the week-end offerings 
maintain their high importance. . . . 

A dark cloud hovered over the National 
Broadcasting Building last week. . When 
it disappeared it was found that 195 NBC 
workers, from every department, had also 
vanished. .. . Nicholas De Vore, head of the 
copyright ‘division, and other shoguns were 
among the absentees on Monday morning. 

. As we understand the situation the re- 
maining 1,500 NBC workers pean the 
country will not be disturbed. Mean- 
while, the studios everywhere are " preparing 
for new activities to take care of the new 
station-sustained programs which will replace 
the commercial programs, which are off the 
air in the summer. . 

Ernest Hutcheson played the G minor con- 
certo, Beethoven and the A flat impromptu, 
Schubert, in a Viennese program over 
WABC. . Barlow led his orchestra in 
the Mozart Marriage of Figaro overture. 


Grace Moore turned to revue music for 
her sepreennes with the Revelers Quartet 
on WEAF. . Miss Moore has a piquant 
manner of presenting this genre of song. 

. . So piquant that Gatti, if you recall, 
engaged her after her triumphs in this field. 

Gluck’s one-act Der Betrogene Kadi came 
in for a neat presentation by Eastman School 
of Music students, via wa of Rochester 
and the WJZ chain. . Balaban conducted 
the performance. . 

“Much obliged,” postcards Carl Grunner, 
Newark, N. J., “for your comment on vocal 
and other music lessons by radio. . . . The 
teacher has suffered sufficiently during the 
past couple of years without the addition of 
this new kind of broadcasting nuisance.’ 
Louis LaBrun, Chicago, observes, on the same 
subject : . “Vocal instruction cannot be 
imparted over the air. . If the radio com- 
panies really wish to help students and the 
cause, let them engage more and better sing- 
ers for their regular programs. Every 
fine soloist is a teacher.” 

A young women’s instrumental trio on 
WOR terms itself The Moderns, but this title 
does not mean that the ensemble eschews 
melodic offerings. . . Mercedes Bennett, 
pianist, is director of the Moderns; Jeanne 
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Allen, cellist; Dorothy Minty, violinist. . . . 
A recent offering consisted of a prelude and 
a mazurka, Liadoff; Valley of the Bells, 
Ravel ; movement from a trio, Liatoschinsky ; 
La Fileuse, Fauré; .Silkouettes, Paul Juon. 


Philip James won his $5000 check for com- 
position but he might be entitled to a sup- 
plementary award for the consistently high 
calibre of his Little ag ony programs over 

. . Devora Nadworney was the 
agreeable voiced contralto who assisted Con- 
ductor James, offering Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s Spring Song of the Robin Woman ; 
and songs by Gena Branscombe and Kallini- 
koff. . . . The orchestra played Mendels- 
sohn’s Italian Symphony—all four move- 
ments—Boris lounoff excerpts, and 
waltzes from Richard Strauss’ Rosenkav- 
alier. 

Mrs. Eugene Meyer, chairman of the 
Westchester Choral Society, made a sensible 
talk on music when she was introduced by 
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Charles Wakefield Cadman, we delight 
to report, is coming to his own with his 
vast new public. . The Cadman program 
from WEAF emphasized the composer’s 
sweeping, comprehensive gifts; symphonic, 
operatic, lyric, invariably melodic. . . 
Cadman is always himself,’ vigorous, devout- 
ly musical, without a disturbing thought as 
to whether he belongs to the musical sans- 
culotte (which he does not) or to the neo- 
ultra-futurists. . . . There has always been 
a tang and modern spice in the Cadman 
scores. . . Some day, we presume, Cad- 
man will be discovered for his true worth, a 
pioneer of noble musical expression. . ° 
Erno Rapee conducted the orchestra and a 
mixed chorus and Carol Deis, soprano, 
Fred Hufsmith, tenor, Carroll Ault, bari- 
tone, presented the Cadman music, consist- 
ing of Land of the Skyblue Water, Spirit of 
Spring from The Morning of the Year; At 
Dawning, I Hear a Thrush at Eve, from the 
Thunderbird Suite; the Wolf Dance, Nu- 
wana’s Love Song, the Song of Steel, epi- 
sode, Moonlight in Louisiana, from The 
Father of Waters, and Oriental Rhapsody. 

Cadman himself played the Indian flute 
passages in his episode. 
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A bright young man_ representing the 
Associated Press at the Yaddo composers’ 
meeting in Saratoga, N. Y., has caused a 
popular misunderstanding which would have 
been avoided if the faithful microphone had 
been installed for the occasion. . . . The 
youth dispensed the supposed information 
that composers and music critics enjoy bit- 
ing each other, and so on, when, as a matter 
of fact, everybody knows that such is not 
the case—always. . . . Anyhow, a radio offi- 
cial is pondering the idea of broadcasting 
future events of this kind, so that the whole 
world may hear the newest scores of Amer- 
ican composers first hand. . . . Also any 
possible debates between offending reviewers 
and — composers. ... 

Speaking of taxes, we detect symptoms 
of gloating among those broadcasting people 
who regard musicians as rank outsiders. . . 
They, the gloaters, point out that the pro- 
posed five per cent tax on all concert tickets 
will make more people stay home next sea- 
son and listen to the microphoned product. 

. Not even critics will escape the clutches 
of these taxing Congressmen. . . . Every re- 
viewer's ticket must pay the same tax under 
this system. .. . 





Cheerio,. . . 
NETWORK 


A quartet of girls, known on WOR as 
The Dream Singers, are the young ladies, 
Adeleine Bradley, Evelyn Lowman, Gene- 
vieve Taliaferro and Rhea Leddy, assem- 
bled by Frank Hemstreet. Their repertoire, 
especially arranged, includes classics, semi- 
classics, madrigals, ballads, negro dialect 
songs and spirituals, songs of nearly every 
nation and popular tunes of the day. 

* * # 

The Razorback Rootin’ Song, new song 
of the University of Arkansas, composed by 
William Paisley of the NBC, was featured 
by Erno Rapee last week on The Parade of 
the States program over WEAF. 

ee 


Victor Young is now conducting the or- 
chestra on the Goodyear program, which 
includes Grace Moore and Frank Black and 
the Revelers. 

* * 

Frances Newsom, soprano, was the solo- 
ist during the Orchestral Gems program 
which was heard over an NBC network 
May 22. The concert orchestra was under 
the baton of Moshe Paranov. 

* * * 

Nathaniel Shilkret presented Cornelia Otis 
Skinner as guest artist on the Kodak Week- 
End Hour May 27 


The American Pro-Art Quartet, which is 
composed of Josef Stopak, Frank Guro- 
witsch, Leon Fleitman and Oswald Mazuc- 
chi, were heard during the Pastels broad- 
cast over the NBC network May 22 

* * * 


Deems Taylor arranged a special orches- 
tration of his song Twenty-Eighteen for 
presentation by Nina Koshetz on the NBC 
Artists’ Service program over WEAF, May 
25. The program was all- American, the 
third in a series of four in which Mme. 
Koshetz is appearing. The final program 
on June 1 will be all-German. 

* * * 

Another concert was broadcast by the La 
Forge-Bertimen Studios over BC on 
May 12. Mary Tippett, soprano, was heard 
in English songs and the Ah fors e lui from 
Traviata. Her teacher, Frank La Forge, 
was at the piano. Elizabeth Andres, con- 
tralto, gave two groups with Kenneth Yost 
at the piano. 

* * * 

Philip James will conduct his 125th conse- 
cutive concert with the WOR Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra today. Giuseppe Martino- 
Rossi, baritone, is to be the soloist. 

* * * 

One of Clyde Doertr’s new com 
has been adopted by the Vermont 
as its official march. 


er 
cademy 


A program of Oriental music was pre- 
sented by Emery Deutsch’s orchestra in the 
Columbia Revue, May 20. 

* * * 


A new program made its début on WOR, 
May 26. It is called Moonlight and Roses 
and features Kathleen Gordon, soprano, and 
a string quartet 

+ 

Frank and Flo Cronin were heard for 
the first time on an NBC network, May 19. 
They are being presented twice weekly in 
a series of morning programs 

* * * 

Edward Shapiro and Bert Shefter are now 
appearing in a weekly series of two-piano 
recitals through a CBS network. 

** * 

Barbara Maurel was vocal soloist with 
Vincent Sorey’s orchestra in the Columbia 
Revue, May 21 

* * 

Pilar Arcos, soprano, Lorenzo Herrera, 
tenor, Eliena Kazanova, violinist, Carmen 
Salazar and Lola Bravo, castenet soloists, 
and an orchestra under the direction of 


OF NEWS 


Manuel Gomez will be heard 
Chico, the Spanish restaurant, 
air for two weekly 


WOR. 


when El 
goes on the 
broadcasts through 


* * * 


Paul Ravell appeared as soloist with the 
Perole String Quartet May 22, through 
WOR. The young baritone, whose voice is 
familiar to radio as well as concert audi- 
ences, was heard in selections of Handel, 
Liszt and Strauss. 

+ . 


In response to many requests, Tom 
Brown, tenor soloist with Victor Arden’s or- 
chestra on the Waves of Melody program, 
sang several selections from George Gersh- 
win’s musical comedies during a_ recent 
broadcast. 

* * * 

The Young Artist’s Light Opera Com- 
pany, which is under the direction of Har- 
old Sanford, presented The Yeoman of the 
Guard, May 24, through a chain of NBC 
stations. 

ee. 

Cliff Edwards and Jay C Flippen are the 
latest vaudeville headliners to turn their 
attention to broadcasting. Mr. Edwards 
made his début before NBC audiences May 
17 as the conductor of a novelty orchestra. 
Mr Flippen inaugurated a new series on 
CBS, May 19, in which he is heard as vocal- 
ist and master of ceremonies with Phil Spit- 
alny and his orchestra. 

* * * 

The Red, Black and Gold Trio, a vocal 
group composed of Adelaide Cole, Margaret 
and Rebecca Crawford, with Mabel Pearl 
as pianist, is now a weekly feature on WOR. 

* * * 

David Guion’s The Arkansas Traveler 
was offered on a recent Parade of the States 
program which was dedicated to the State 
of Arkansas The orchestra was under the 
direction of Erno Rapee, with the Southern- 
aires Quartet and the McCravy Brothers as 
guest artists. 

* * 

A new series of piano concerto recitals 

featuring Lee Cronican, concert pianist, has 


been inaugurated by WOR. Mr. Cronican, 
who has toured the country with many art- 
ists, is also a member of the station's staff 


of announcers. 
* * 


Adia Kuznetzoff and Zinaide Nicolina, 
Russian singers, are being heard in a serics 
of morning programs through NBC stations. 

* * * 


Fray and Braggiotti, Columbia’s two-piano 
team, presented an arrangement of Saint- 
Saéns’ The Swan during their May 21 pro- 
gram. 

** * 

Johnny Marvin has returned to the NBC 
microphones and now is the daily soloist on 
a morning program with Hugo Mariani and 
his orchestra. 

* * 

Gladys Rice, soprano soloist of the Mobil- 
oil Concert, which is under the direction of 
Nathaniel Shilkret, sang Little Black Rose, 
by David Guion, during the May 25 broad- 
cast. 

** * 

Milton Rettenburg and Frank Banta were 
heard as piano soloists on the Cities Service 
program, May 20 

ok 

Josef Stopak, violinist, and Celia Branz, 
contralto, were heard together through an 
NBC network, May 22 

* * * 

Although he is making a tour of the coun- 
try, Ben Bernie will continue his weekly 
broadcasts over the Columbia network 
throughout the summer. 

~ . 

Ruth Lyons, soprano, and Charles How- 
ard, tenor, were soloists with Harry Kogen’s 
orchestra on an NBC network, May 23 

** * 

A program of Negro spirituals will be 
presented by the Dixie Nightingales through 
WOR, May 28. Laura Duncan, a Bruns- 
wick recording artist, Ina Duncan and Ona 
Welsh, who makes all the arrangements for 
the group, constitute the trio. 

** * 

Jack Parker, who has been a featured 
radio artist for several years, now is heard 
regularly on the Kodak Week-End Hour. 








CELEBRATING THE GROFES’ WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. and Mrs. Ferde Grofé and their youngster in the center of the gr 
helped them celebrate their recent wedding anniversary in Teaneck, 


out of, guests who 
(Harold 


Stein photo) 
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MUSICAL 


N.F. of M.C. Directors Hold Spring 
Meeting in Washington, D.C. 


(Continued from page 5) 


the Honorable William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education, as 
speaker; legislation, Mrs. Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley, chairman; religious education and 
music, Mrs. Grace Mabee, chairman; choral, 
Mrs. John P. Buchanan, chairman; music 
in the home, Mrs. Caruth chairman 
There was a demonstration of visual educa- 
tion by Mrs. Edmund H. Cahill. 

Mrs. Ottoway announced that the Carnegie 
Corporation has appropriated $25,000 to the 
Association of American Colleges for a 
study of music training in colleges This 
action, Mrs. Ottoway stated, has come as 
the result of agitation on the part of the 
National Federation for the past three years 
to focus attention upon college music courses 
which would appeal to a greater number 
of general students. On coming into office 
three years ago, Mrs Ottoway initiated a 
campaign to bring to the attention of college 
heads throughout the country the growing 
feeling among the federation’s 300,000 mem 
bers that music as a subject that will be 
used for a lifetime, should receive greater 
recognition than subjects which do not pro 
permanent a cultural asset. Mrs 
took the federation’s request for a 
Robert L. Kelley, executive 
association of Ame rican col 
leges, Which subsequently resolu 
tion at its Indianapolis convention last year 
to ask the Carnegie Foundation to conduct 
an investigation into music courses 
for the genera! student 

This action was based in part on the re 
sults of a questionnaire issued by the federa 
tion to the deans of 30 colleges, which revealed 
that one-tenth of the students in college 
elect studies relating to music The 
purpose of the present survey, the first col 
lege survey since !926, is to ascertain what 
is being done in some of our colleges and 
what could be in others to bring music 
to a greater college students. 
What the federation hopes for, Mrs. Otto 
way continued, is the evolution of a new 
type of college course, possibly one 
that might be correlated to music and art 
According to Mrs. Ottoway, the effort to 
have greater recognition of music in the 
colleges is part of a general federation pro 
gram to bring about a ama 
teur music in America 

she survey will commence in_ the 
summer and, according to word received 
from Dr. Kelley, the association has ap 
pointed Randall Thompson, director 
of the Dessoff Choirs, to conduct it 

Dr. Cooper (United States Commissioner 
of Education) in the course of his speech 
before the federation department of educa 
tion explaining the ramifications of the Gov 
ernment’s educational work, stated that at 
the present time because of the curtailed 
budget, it is impossible to give music the 
emphasis which it deserves 

May 11’s musical contribution to the 
arranged by the District Bicentennial Com 
mission, was a massed choral and United 
States Marine Orchestra featuring 
the cantata Washington, by E. C. Potter and 
R. Deane Shure, with Captain Taylor Bran 
son conducting. The chorus was ably or 
ganized by Mrs. Lyons, president of the 
District of Federation of Musi 
Clubs, upon Iders rested many 
responsibilities in hostess to the 
National Federation members 
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passed a 
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choral 


series 


program 
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Annabel Morris Buchanan, chairman of 
the department of American music for the 
National Federation, presided at the May 12 
morning session, when consideration was 
given to the matter of student musician con- 
tests. Cause for congratulation was evident 
in Mrs. Ottoway’s announcement that an 
affiliation had been effected with the Schu- 
bert Memorial, Inc. Dr. Olga Samaroff, 
secretary of the Schubert Memorial, was 
introduced by Mrs. Ottoway and she spoke 
with her usual facility on the problems fac- 
ing young musicians of the present day. She 
stressed the composer’s need of the perform- 
ing artist and called attention to the Col- 
onial attitude, too long apparent, in dem- 
anding the imported artist. She insisted 
that the young artist who has gone through 
elimination in gaining a hearing should not 
be patronized but should be considered on 
an equal basis with the imported artist of 
similar achievement. Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson 
was introduced next as executive chairman 
of the Schubert Memorial, and her pertinent 
remarks were directed toward the matter of 
conducting contests for the discovery of 
gifted young musicians. The pros and cons 
of hidden judges and judges in the “open” 
were discussed, as was also the matter of 
having each contestant perform seen and un 
seen. Apropos of the idea that it might be 
difficult for the contestant to “get going” 
twice in a contest appearance, Dr. Samaroff 
made this sage remark, “After all, would 
they not have to start cold many times if 
their future brought them before the pub 
lic? 

Efforts to aid in the endowment of Peter 
borough (in honor of its twenty-fifth anni 
versary) were reviewed, and it was urged 
that all possible contributions be sent 
through National Federation of Music Clubs’ 
channels. The date and program of the 
biennial meeting of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs next year was under dis 
and the locale of the biennial prob- 


cussion, - 
the month of 


ably will be Minneapolis, in 
May. 

The most significant social event of the 
week was the luncheon given at the May 
flower Hotel, when some 800 guests were 
present, with Mrs. Herbert Hoover guest 
of honor. Other guests included Dr. Sam 
aroff, Mrs. Hutcheson, Mary Bruce Howe, 
and Carl Engel, of the Library of Congress 

Dr. Samaroff and Mrs. Hutcheson both 
talked inspiringly of the opportunity and 
responsibility facing the present-day musi 
cian. The passing of the “plutocratic an 
gels,” such as Higginson, Juilliard and 
Eastman, was cited as evidence of the need 
of the support of professional musicians by 
the masses. Mrs. Stillman-Kelley spoke 
briefly of the legislative influence of the 
National Federation, and its responsibilities 
this. Dr. A. Moss, of the 
George Washington University, 
assemblage on radio in edu- 


because of 
faculty of 
addressed the 
cation. 
Musical numbers were furnished by 
young artist winners of National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs contests: Helen Stokes, 
soprano; Earl Lippy, baritone; Florence 
Frantz, pianist; Robert Wiedefeld, baritone ; 
Elsie Craft Hurley, soprano. The consensus 
of opinion was that these young performers 
were worthy of their rank. 
Closed business sessions marked May 
13 and 14, and a concert was presented the 
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evening of May 13 by the Washington Senior 
and Junior High Schools. 

An outstanding success was the perform 
ance given by the Intimate Opera Group, on 
May 12, under Vladimir Rosing, of one 
act of Hansel and Gretel and all of Pagli 
acci. The pictorial sequences of these well 
chosen works were deftly presented by Mr. 
Rosing. This type performance needs 


Dr. Olga Samaro ff, 
Lyons and Mrs. 
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ANNUAL SPRING 
MUSIC 


AT THE 


National Pres- 
Joseph Cc. Byron. 

to be handled judiciously and it 
ent that Mr Rosing appreciates 
his cast was chosen intelligently and the 
singing and histrionic gifts of all were dis- 
played to fine advantage. Constitution Hall 
did not permit of curtains of any sort and 
therefore more ingenuity was called for 
to create the illusion of appropriate set- 
tings. 


was appar 
this, for 





Buffalo to Celebrate Cen- 
tennial July 1-10 


BurFraLo, N. Y.—The new Buffalo Sym 
phony Orchestra, conducted by John Ingram, 
has been engaged by the Centennial Com- 
mittee as the official orchestra for Buffalo’s 
100th birthday celebration, July 1-10. The 
orchestra is to present a concert with a 
choral background and featured soloists, 
and accompany Mrs. John Wickser’s trilogy 
of pageants, The Romance of Buffalo for 
six evenings, the music drama Deliverance, 
and Father Edward B. Dunn’s masque, Civil- 
ization. 

William Dodd Chenery, director of the 
stage spectacles, is rehearsing a chorus of 
large proportions. Mrs. Walter P. Cooke, 
general chairman, and R. Leon Trick, execu- 
tive chairman, head the music committee. 
The Philharmonic Concert Band (which is 
closely allied with the symphony orchestra) 
under the direction of Lieutenant Max 
Rauchstadt, will also participate in the ten- 
day program. 

30ies Whitcomb, talented young pupil of 
Harold A. Fix, was presented by the Buf- 
falo chapter, American Guild of Organists, 
in an organ recital at Central Park Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. Louise Anthes, so- 
prano, assisted, contributing two solos and 
an encore, which were given with good tone 
quality and interpretation. Mr. Whitcomb’s 
taxing program of compositions by Bach, 
Franck, Widor, Reubke, Russell and Vierne, 
was played in musicianly style, with brilliant 
technic and discrimination in registration, 
evidencing excellence of training. 

The program was arranged by Mr. Fix, 
organist and director of Central Park M. FE. 
Church, who was chairman of the May 
meeting. Clara Foss Wallace is dean of 
the Buffalo chapter 

A concert was given for high school stu- 
dents at Hutchinson-Central High School, 
by the Guido Male Chorus and the Pro-Arte 
Choir. This concert was the first in a 
series being offered by the leading choral 
organizations of Buffalo, arranged through 
the codneration of the music department of 
the public William Breach, super- 
visor. 

An enjovable musicale was given in the 
home of Mrs. Alfred H. Schoellkopf, by 
pupils of the William H. Daniels Scholarshin 
Fund, before an audience comprising the di- 
rectors of the music school, audition com- 
mittee for these scholarships. Mrs. William 
H. Daniels. John Huber and Frank Farrar 
represented the firm of Denton. Cottier and 
Daniels. The particinants affording gratifi- 
cation were Audrey Elv and Ruth Pettit, 
voice ; Gerald Hahn and Margaret Kittinger, 
piano: Alice Fisher and Stanley Miknlez, 
violin; representing the following teachers: 
Harriet Welch Spire. Margaret Adsit Bar- 
rell, Mary Larned, Jane Showerman Mc- 
Leod, Helen Eastman and Jan Wolanek. 
Accompanists were Ethyol McMullen and 
Beth Bowman Wolanek. 

At the final evening recital in the student 


schoc Is, 


series sponsored by the Juilliard School of 
Music, held in the recital hall of Denton, 
Cottier and Daniels, among the participants 
were pupils of Olive Frost, Laura Kelsey, 
Marguerite Davison, Jane S. McLeod, R. 
Leno Trick, and Elsie Stein. 

A series of four violin recitals is being 
given by the advanced pupils of Frank 
Davidson in his residence-studio. The first 
participant, James Hibscher, presented an 
excellent program, with Paul Schellenberg 
at the piano. 

The annual spring concert of the Rubin- 
stein Chorus of sixty women’s voices, under 
the direction of R. Leon Trick, was given 
over the radio. Ethel Stark Hickman, pianist, 
contributed solos; and Maurice Nicholson 
was accompanist for the chorus. 

The music department of the Buffalo pub- 
lic schools gave two musical programs from 
the high schools, in the Broadway Audi- 
torium and Bennett High School. Mr. 
Breach (supervisor ) prepared the programs, 
assisted by the teachers of music in the high 
Emilie Hallock, soprano, was heard 
with Beth Bowman 
Wolanek at the piano. Large audiences at- 
tended and were enthusiastic over the ad- 
mirable programs and their presentation. 


L. H. M. 
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TO CONDUCT IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


ae ST KNOCH, 
who has led the New York Opera Comique 
this season, has been engaged to conduct 
three concerts in Philadelphia on June 9, 10 
and 11, with an orchestra of 100. The prin- 
cipal soloists are to be Juliette Lippe and 
Rose Bampton. 
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Omaha Orchestra Ends 
Brilliant Season 


Ten Pianists Perform at One Time on 
M.T.A. Program 


Omauwa, Nes.—The final concert of the 
Omaha Orchestra (Joseph Littau, director) 
presented as the main work Tschaikowsky’s 
fifth symphony. Before this came Bee- 
thoven’s Egmont Overture and later were 
heard The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan, 
by Griffes; Spoon River, by Grainger; and 
Bizet’s second L’Arlesienne Suite. This pro- 
gram, well-balanced and interesting in it- 
self, became doubly attractive as performed 
under Mr. Littau’s skillful and competent 
direction. The Egmont Overture became a 
compelling tonal picture; the symphony an 
evocation of tragic moods and tense emo- 
tions. 

The Griffes opus pleased by its atmos- 
pheric qualities, its romanticism and oriental 
colorings, as much as by the beauty of its 
themes and the skill of its instrumentation. 
The Spoon River classic revealed the com- 
poser in a characteristically animated mood ; 
and the Bizet work shone brilliantly in a 
sympathetic and finely molded performance. 

The Omaha Music Teachers’ Association 
staged a large performance at the municipal 
auditorium as an item in the Music Week 
celebration and for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing greater interest in music. The A Cap- 
pella Choir of Central High School, under 
the direction of Carol Marhoff Pitts, was 
heard in a succession of well sung choral 
numbers, following which there appeared an 
ensemble of twenty pianists playing on ten 
pianos: ten men and ten women, directed 
by Mr. Littau. The men were heard in an 
arrangement of the first movement of Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony, after which 
came the ladies in a performance of Tschai- 
kowsky’s Waltz of the Flowers, and finally 
all collaborated in playing Elgar’s Pomp and 
Circumstance. The participants were Mmes. 
Henry G. Cox, Olga Sorenson Fuss, Flora 
Sears Nelson, Corinne Paulson Thorson, 
Karl R. Werndorff, Edith L. Wagoner and 
E. R. Zabriskie; Misses Enid Lindborg, 
Henrietta M. Rees and Gertrude Weeth; 
and Messrs. Albert Beck, Vernon C Ben- 
nett, Cecil W. Berryman, Harry Braviroff, 
Jean Duffield, Arthur Lyon, Dante Picciotti, 
Francis E. Resta, Albert Sand and Karl E. 
Tunberg. A series of ballets was presented 
by students of the Cora Quick School and, 
as a closing attraction, a concert band, fur- 
nished by the Omaha Musicians’ Association, 
was heard in a selection of instrumental 
numbers under the direction of Ernest Nor- 
din, Jr. An audience of nearly 4,000 attended 
the event. 

The Music Teachers Association also pre- 
sented a program at the Joslyn Memorial 
recently, on which occasion were heard Jean- 
nette Barrett, pianist; Donald Stevens, trum- 
pet soloist, and the University of Nebraska 
quartet. Jean P. Duffield spoke. 

Other recent activities at the Joslyn Mem- 
orial include a recital by Bettie Zabriskie, 
cellist, assisted by Louise Shadduck Zabris- 
kie, piano accompanist, and a string quartet 
consisting of Louise Schnauber Davis, Flora 
Shukert Summers, Helen Zabriskie and Jane 
Steele. A program also was given by Prof. 
Carl-Frederic Steckelberg, violinist, of Lin- 
coln, and Mrs. Steckelberg. On another 
program appeared the following artists, also 
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MUSICAL 


from Lincoln; Lenore Burkett Van Kirk, 
soprano ; Floyd Robbins, pianist; and Hilda 
Chowins, accompanist. 


The Joslyn Memorial has become a real 
Every Sunday 
afternoon two programs are given at the 
same hour in different parts of the building 
and both are usually well attended. In the 
large auditorium a recent event was a five- 
piano ensemble with Mmes. William Fer- 
guson, F. H. Allis, R. C. Stribe, and H. Q. 
Morton and Miss Elizabeth Kaho as the 
participants. Blanche A. Haas, contralto, 
and Edith Flickinger, soprano, functioned as 
soloists. In the lecture hall the Mother 
Singers, of Council Bluffs, Ia., sang under 
the direction of Mrs. Robert Mullis. As- 
sisting were Mabel Woodworth Jensen, vio- 
linist, and Mrs. Karl Werndorff, pianist, 
also residents of the Iowa city. 


The Society of Grand Opera in English, 
under the direction of Thea Moeller-Herms, 
gave a program of excerpts from operas at 
the Knights of Columbus auditorium re- 
cently. Appearing were Mmes. Margaret 
Arthur, Charles Assman, O H. Gibbs, and 
W. L. Pierpoint; Misses Helen Gerin and 
Helga Wykoff; and Messrs. Lebrand Wy- 
koff and Edward Holman. Ernest Nordin 
conducted. 


The Russian Cossack Chorus, directed by 
Sergei Sokoloff, was presented at the Tech- 
nical High School auditorium recently. 


ee. 


Cleveland Chorus Gives 
New Gaines Work 


Beethoven Series at Museum of Art is 
Concluded—Richard Bonelli Offers 
Program — Beryl Rubinstein 
Heard at Institute 


Ounto—The Orpheus 

Charles D. Dawe, 
its annual concert at Public Music Hall, 
selecting several compositions for pre- 
competitive performance at the Royal Na- 
tional Eisteddfod, to be held in Wales in 
August. Among the other program items in 
the local concert was a chorus written espe- 
cially for the occasion by Samuel Richard 
Gaines, of Boston, entitled The Dream of 
Sakhran. It is dedicated to Mr. Dawe and 
the Orpheus singers. The audience re- 
sponded with enthusiasm to the highly artis- 
tic exposition of choral singing as evinced by 
this group. 

Richard Bonelli, baritone from the Chi- 
cago Opera, and comparatively unknown in 
Cleveland, created something of a sensation. 
His contribution to this program of fine and 
unusual interest consisted of the aria, Dank 
sei Dir, Herr, from Handel’s Children of 
Israel; Rossini’s Largo al Factotum (Barber 
of Seville), as well as numerous shorter 
numbers. His performance stamped him as 
an artist of power and appeal. He also sang 
the solo part in the Dream of Sakhran. 


Beryl Rubinstein offered a program of 
value at his appearance in the assembly hall 
of the Cleveland Institute. It included the 
Franck chorale, prelude and fugue and Cho- 
pin’s twenty-four preludes. The sincerity 
and musicianship of Mr. Rubinstein’s inter- 
pretations were in evidence. 

The Lakewood High School Band and Or- 
chestra, first prize winner in the state con- 
test, April 1931 (Arthur R. Jewell, instru- 
mental director of the Lakewood public 
school system conducting) gave a fine con- 
cert on April 13, presenting the Bach Air 
for G string, an excerpt from Rheingold, 
Finlandia (Sibelius) and the Dvorak New 
World Symphony. The band played Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony, a Brahms Hun- 
garian Dance, and Sousa’s Stars and Stripes. 

The last in the Beethoven series at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art was performed by 
Arthur Loesser and Josef Fuchs, concert- 
master of the Cleveland Orchestra, when 
they presented the violin sonatas, op. 23 and 
op. 96 for a large and enthusiastic audience. 
The museum has herewith completed a note- 
worthy achievement of two series. During 
the two seasons all Beethoven’s piano and 
violin sonatas have been played. These two 
popular artists acquitted themselves of their 
task con amore, and their combined efforts 
produced an evening of complete enjoyment. 

The music division of the fine arts depart- 
ment of the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
of Greater Cleveland, was offered a lecture 
recital by Charles Masinger, tenor, who gave 
an enlightening talk on French music, illus- 
trated by Mabel Swartz and Madeline Ken- 
nedy, vocalists, accompanied by Francis 
Kama. 

Pupils of the Edgar Rose piano school 
gave a recital at Alcazar Hotel, April 17. 

Margaret Schluer, pianist, and Clarence 
Wenger, violin, were heard in a joint recital 
at Gamble Auditorium, Berea, presenting a 
program, consisting of Beethoven’s Rondo: 
Over a Lost Penny, Chopin’s G minor bal- 
lade, shorter Debussy numbers, the Liszt E 
major polonaise, the d’Ambrosio concerto in 
D minor and the Gade sonata in A major. 

R. 


H. W. 
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Percy Rector Stephens Presents 
Henry Ramsey 


Henry Ramsey, baritone, was presented in 
recital by Percy Rector Stephens at the lat- 
ter’s New York studio on May 16. His pro- 
gram, one of unusual interest, opened with 
items by Scarlatti and Handel. There were 
two numbers—The Land o’ the Leal and The 
Piper o’ Dundee—arranged by David Steph- 
ens, and two Vermont songs arranged by 
Robert Hughes. A German group brought 
compositions by Leo Blech and Max Kowal- 
ski; and songs in English were Go, Lovely 
Rose (Roger Quilter), Old Skinflint (Her- 
bert Howells), Hunger Song (Cesar Cui), 
and The Windmill (Colin Taylor). Mr. 
Ramsey is endowed with a colorful voice of 
rich timbre. Technically, he passed every test 
the program presented, and his interpreta- 
tions were adaptable. There was a large at- 
tendance and cordial applause. Helen Erns- 
berger acted as the skillful accompanist. 


M. L. S. 


H. Augustine Smith Plans Pageants 
in South America 

H. Augustine Smith, of Boston University, 

Boston, sails on June 25 for South America, 


where he plans to present a series of choral 
pageants in connection with the world con- 
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vention of Sunday schools, which is being 
held in Rio de Janeiro, July 25-August 1. 
A chorus of 500 adults and 200 children is 
being recruited in that city, to be ready for 
Prof. Smith’s arrival. Trumpet fanfares 
will open the pageant, and scenic effects are 
to be featured. Afternoon and evening pro- 
grams are scheduled for each day during 
the convention, and after its close Prof. 
Smith is to present similar pageants in 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Santiago and 
Lima. The Rio event is the thirtieth world 
and national convention for which Prof. 
Smith has been in charge of the music, wor- 
ship and drama and art features. 


Ninon Vallin in America Next 
Season 


Ninon Vallin, French soprano, comes 
here for her first extended American con- 
cert tour next season. During the past few 
years Mme. Vallin has appeared in opera 
and concert in both Europe and South Amer- 
ica. She has sung at La Scala, the Royal 
Opera House in Madrid, the Vienna State 
Opera, the Paris Opera, and in Buenos Aires. 
Mme. Vallin is stated to be the first singer 
to introduce songs of the Spanish composers 
de Falla, Turina and Obradors, on the con- 
cert stage. 
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CARL FISCHER'S COMPOSER OF THE MONTH 
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arly. 


middle of the sixteenth century. 


ter Gieseking, etc. 


1. The King of Liang 


1. Tears 
On a Lute of Jade 


3. The Bride Cometh (Odes of 
Confucius) 
Invocation (Walt Whitman) 


By the Eastern Gate 
Put by the Lute 


New York Days and Nights 


. Chimes of St. Patrick’s 


Times Square 


-by Roberts) 


Blue Dusk 





whithorne 


A modern of the moderns—his music is individual, brilliant, schol- 
Mr. Whithorne is first and always a sincere and honest artist, 
the product of a family which has produced musicians since the 


His music has been performed by such artists as Willem Mengel- 
berg, Eugene Goossens, Albert Stoessel, Frederick Stock, Fritz Busch, 
Alexander Smallens, Arthur Rodzinski, Sir Thomas Beecham, W al- 
European critics have acclaimed Whithorne as 
one of the most gifted of American composers. 


some whithorne compositions 
songs 


‘Two Chinese Poems (with 8th century texts) 


Two Chinese Nocturnes (with 6th and 9th century texts) 


1, Héa Nan (Odes of Confucius) .60 


Sh OO SW CIO G i secesecercisenrsssianosece 
Grim Troubadour (Three Songs) Love Tree—Lament—Hunger 
Also with String Quartet Accompaniment 


stiheedtitdsleceedhosidienschii High .50 


piano solos 


“ye, A kt eee eS 


1 
2. 
3. Pell Street (small and full orchestra arrangement by Roberts) 
4. A Greenwich Village Tragedy 

4 


Original Orchestral Score and Parts on rental 
At the Court of Kublai Kaan (small and full orchestra arrangement 


The Aeroplane (Orchestral Score and Parts on rental). 


violin and piano 


carl fischer, inc.—cooper square, new york 
boston—252 tremont st. 


aA 





ee SE eee 


2. The Feast 
2. The Golden Nenuphar 


. A Chinese Serenade 
ri The City of Chow (Odes of 
Confucius) 60 
Pierrette and I (Hugh McCrae) .60 
High and Low .50 
High and Low .50 


i Ra 


60 
1.00 


65 


chicago—306 s. wabash ave. 
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MUSICAL 


Chicago Musical College Holds 


Fourteenth Prize Competition 


Four Prizes Awarded by Borowski, Cooke and Hackett — 
Winners of Society of American Musicians’ 
Contest Presented 


Thirteen contestants, appear- 
ing in the fourteenth annual prize competi- 
tion of the Chicago Musical College, at Or- 
chestra Hall on May 14, upheld the high 
standard of this institution by the uniform 
excellence of their performances. Four 
prizes, in the shape of an old violin and 
three grand pianos, besides scholarships, were 
awarded the winners by Felix Borowski; 
Dr. James Francis Cooke and Karleton 
Hackett, acting as judges. Mr. Borowski 
is an eminent Chicago composer and lec- 
turer; Dr. Cooke is editor of The Etude; 
and Mr. Hackett is president of the American 
Conservatory of Music and critic. of the 
Chicago Evening Post. 

In the competition for the old violin (from 
the collection of Lyon & Healy), Alexander 
Tannenbaum won over his competitors, Rob- 
ert Kistler and Leo Krakow. They played 
the first movement of Lalo’s F minor con- 
certo. ‘thel Evensen, Alexander Joseffer 
and Zella Wyatt competed for the Lyon & 
Healy grand piano, and Mr. Joseffer was 
adjudged the winner. The competition for 
the second Lyon & Healy grand piano, for 
voice students, was won by Adelaide Abbot, 
whose vehicle was the Bell Song from Deli- 
bes’ Lakmé. The other contestants were 
Marion Cole, who offered Il est doux, II est 
bon, from Massenet’s Hérodiade; Hilda 
Ruth Eisenberg, who sang the Liebestod 
from Tristan and Isolde; and Eleanor 
Moore, whose offering was the Jewel Song 
from Faust. Willie Goldsmith won the 
Steinway grand piano in the last competi- 
tion, for his playing of the second and third 
movements of the Brahms D minor concerto 
In Grace Nelson and Miriam Ulrich, he 
had close competitors. Those winning sec 
ond highest average in each competition 
were awarded prize scholarships of $400; 
and third and fourth highest average, schol- 
arships of $200 each. The winners will ap- 
pear at the commencement concert and exer 
Chicago Musical College in 


CHICAGO 


cises of the 
June. 
Accompaniments were furnished by the 
Chicago Musical College Symphony Orches 
tra, Leon Sametini conducting. The or 
chestra lent the admirable support 


Mr. AND DevrIESs 


soloists 
Mrs 
Herman Devries, 
critics, recently has 
activities. In this new capacity this vocal 
teacher, coach and critic offered his first 
lecture at the Chicago Artists’ Association, 
followed by another in coed for the Junior 
Friends of Art at the Blackstone Theatre 
Mr. Devries made his début on the air May 
15, when he talked over WIBO on The 
Joys and Sorrows of a Music Critic 
Mrs. Devries’ vocal ensemble, trained and 
conducted by her, made their début in 
March, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Artists’ Association. They sang for the 
Junior Friends of Art at the Blackstone 
Theatre in April. May 10 marked another 
appearance for the Devries Singers, wher 
they sang at the annual spring festival of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Mid-West 
Athletic Club. They were heard also at 
Medinah Athletic Club on May 15. 
ANDRE SKALSKI IN PIANO RECITAI 

The Philharmonic Club of Chicago pre 
sented Andre Skalski in a piano recital at 
Curtiss Hall, on May 15 

Cuicaco LuTHERAN TEACHERS’ CHorRUS 
One of Chicago’s oldest choruses, the Chi- 
cago Lutheran Teachers Chorus (now in 
its thirty sixth year), was heard in its an 
nual concert at Orchestra Hall, on May 15. 
The regular chorus was augmented by a chil- 
dren’s chorus of 200 for the presentation of 
excerpts from oratorios by Handel, Mendels 
sohn and Beethoven assisted 

Margaret Lester, Edna Thiele, Walter 
Joydston, Leonard Huber and Luke Gask. 
Accompaniments were played by G. Archer 
Farrell and Ruth Sanderson Phillips at two 
pianos, and William Lester at the organ 
The chorus (under the direction of Dr 


HERMAN 
Chicago musi 
lecturing to his 


dean of 
added 


Five soloists 


George L. Tenney) sang with excellent tone 
and accuracy of attack. Miss Lester’ was 
particulariy noticeable for her fine singing 
of the soprano solos. 

SENECA TO INAUGURATE Roor GARDEN 

SERIES 

During the summer, a series of roof gar- 
den concerts, to be known as .The Seneca 
Roof Garden Concerts, featuring good mu- 


PRIZE-WINNERS OF THE 
HELD 

Adelaide Abbot. 2. Willie Goldsmith. 
sic gratuitously, will be inaugurated at the 
Seneca Hotel. An elaborate amplification 
system is being installed, with loud speak- 
ers set at advantageous places in the newly 
remodelled roof garden. The programs will 


ANNUAL CHIC. 
AT ORCHESTRA HALL, MAY 14. 
3. Alexander Tannenbaum. 4. 


COURIER 


comprise records of leading orchestras and 
soloists. Each night a program of a differ- 
ent orchestra and soloist will be featured. 
It is the belief of the Seneca management 
that this will make up for the lack of musi- 
cal activities during the summer, and supply 
music-lovers with good music. The opening 
concert is planned for Decoration Day. 
Society oF AMERICAN MUSICIANS PRESENTS 
ConTEsT WINNERS 

The third and last concert of the series 
sponsored by the Society of American Musi- 
cians, at Kimball Hall May 17, brought 
Leola Aikman, coloratura soprano, and 
Samuel Thaviu, violinist. In a well arranged 
program, Miss Aikman displayed a lovely 
voice of wide range and excellent quality 
which she has been taught to use with ease 
and skill. She is musically and technically 
well equipped and was able to cope with 
the intricacies of the Ah, fors e lui aria 
from Traviata. Her enunciation of Italian, 


4GO MUSICAL COLLEGE CONTEST 
Alexander Jose ffer. 


French, German, Norwegian and English, 
however, was not proficient. 

Young Thaviu, whose father was the 
bandmaster A. F. Thaviu, is a most promis- 
ing musician. He plays with musical under- 
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standing, a vibrant tone, imagination and 
interpretative qualities. Though not yet a 
finished violinist, Thaviu’s achievements are 
meritorious. He played the Vitali Cha- 
conne, Chausson’s Poeme and a group of 
smaller numbers for the large audience, 
whose hearty plaudits he shared with Miss 
Aikman. 

SACERDOTE PRESENTS ANOTHER OPERATIC 

EvENING 


Another capacity audience heard Edoardo 
Sacerdote’s School of Opera in a program of 
operatic excerpts, at Kimball Hall, May 18, 
attesting the prominence of this teacher and 
coach and the excellence of his pupils’ per- 
formances. The program was made doubly 
interesting in that it brought an excerpt from 
Verdi’s Don Carlos, an opera which has not 
been given in Chicago, and the first act of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Shanewis. 
Here again was evidenced the thorough and 
skillful training of Maestro Sacerdote, whose 
success as an operatic coach has brought to 
his class more operatic aspirants than he 
can teach. Among these are many of Chi- 
cago’s professional singers. 

The second act of Pagliacci (in Italian) 
brought Anne Cierpik, Albert Wheeler, 
James Mitchell, Warner Hager and Phillip 
Crane. The cast for the fourth act of Don 
Carlos, included George Weber, Rose 
Lubova, John T. Read, Ann Post and James 
Mitchell. Shanewis (in English) had Ann 
Post, Beulah Blake, Alice Boughner and 
Warner Hager as interpreters. Alice Phil- 
lips sang Marguerite; Clarence Richter was 
Faust; and William Phillips, the Mephis- 
topheles in the fourth and fifth acts of Faust. 
It would be difficult to single out one excerpt 
of outstanding excellence, for each was a fin- 
ished ‘performance. Another presentation 
will be given during the summer school. 

Younc Sisters Give Jornt REciTaL 

Two precocious youngsters not yet in their 
teens, Joan and Jeanne Halamicek, were pre- 
sented in joint recital at Orchestra Hall, 
May 18, by the Bohemian Woman’s Civic 
Club. In the performance of an ambitious 
program, both displayed technic, ability and 
development beyond their years. Joan, a 
violinist, in particular, disclosed gifts which 
have been well trained to the point where 
she is able to cope with the difficulties of 
such works as Handel’s sonata in E and 
Wieniawski’s second concerto in D minor. 
Jeanne, possessed of a voice of natural love- 
liness, sang with youthful abandon and re- 
markable spontaneity. She chose such tax- 
ing numbers as the cantabile from Samson 
and Delila and Bishop’s Lo! Here the Gentle 
Lark. The sisters were well supported at 
the piano by their mother, Mme. Theresa 
Halamicek. Their reception at the hands of 
a large audience was warmly enthusiastic. 


RicHARD CZERWONKY IN RECITAL 


The second in the series of violin recitals 
which Richard Czerwonky is giving at Bush 
Conservatory, on May 18, had an unusually 
well built program. Beginning with the 
Handel D major sonata, the Bruch Schot- 
tische Fantasie, and concluding with a group 
made up of Czerwonky’s own Carneval of 
Life, Pourquoi and Harlequin and his ar- 
rangement of Dvorak’s Humoresque, it cov- 
ered a wide and varied field. A _ reliable 
violinist, Czerwonky always plays with in- 
telligence, brilliance and finish. This was no 
exception to the rule, and his auditors were 
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Edith Rockefeller McCormick Writes 
Open Letter to Herbert M. Johnson 


By RENE DEVRIES 


The Musical Courier has known for some 
time that the rental paid by the Chicago 
Civic Opera was excessive, but it was only 
when Edith Rockefeller McCormick wrote 
a. open letter last week to Herbert M. 
Johnson, vice-president in charge of business 
at the opera, that this matter became public. 

In her letter Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick 
wrote, among other things: “I cannot under- 
stand why in these times when our great 
artists have all accepted reductions in their 
salaries, and when the chorus and all the 
stage organizations have accepted reductions 
in salaries, no one has thought to ask for 
a reduction in the rent which we have to 
pay to the Twenty Wacker Drive Corpora- 
tion. At this time when all rents have gone 


down and are still going down, why must we 
still pay $3,000 a performance, making $270,- 
000 for ninety performances ? 

“When John McCormack gave his concert 
a month ago, he paid $1,000 rental. Is John 
McCormack a greater artist than many of 
our artists? Should the Twenty Wacker 
Drive Corporation make a price for him 
which it is not willing to make for our own 
artists ?” 

Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick further 
stated: “I ask that our Civic Opera commit- 
tee be given the consideration which is due 
it after twenty-two years of untiring artistic 
service to the City of Chicago. Opera 
would be possible in Chicago next year with 
a $90,000 reduction in rent. I say that the 
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people of Chicago, of whom I am one, have 
the right to have the opera to refresh them, 
and to keep before them the fact through 
the beautiful performances that there is 
still beauty in the world and that there are 
men and women citizens of this great city 
who have not lost their ideals.” 


Mrs. Rockefeller, McCormick is ape = 
her views. The Civic Opera has paid 
much rental ; yet, in all justice to the Tweaty 
Wacker Drive Corporation, it must be 
stated that the rental is not for ninety per- 
formances but for the year. It is true that 
throughout the year the Civic Opera does 
not rent the theatre more than ninety times. 
John McCormack did not pay $1,000 for the 
house, however, but $750. This was due 
probably to the fact that the concert was 
given for charity, as the Civic Opera House 
is usually rented for $1,000. 

By cutting its rent to the Civic Opera 
Company, this corporation might assure it- 
self of a permanent tenant, and the stock- 
holders of the company would not only be 
giving a helping hand to the opera but would 
show good business acumen and civic pride. 
If the Twenty Wacker Drive Corporation 
slashed its rental for the Civic Opera Com- 
pany, without doubt opera could be given 
next season and there would be no necessity 
of continuing the drive for funds It will 
be noticed that if the opera company pays 
$270,000 a year for rental, this would leave 
only $230,000 to operate on a $500,000 guar- 
anty fund. 

It was a splendid gesture on the part of 
Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick to bring this 
matter out openly, as it shows conclusively 
that opera in Chicago is run on a business 
basis. 
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not slow in showing their approval after 
each number. Ellen Munson contributed fine 
accompaniments. 


Dr. Noecte Leaves ror JAPAN 


Dr. and Mrs. Albert Noelte left Chicago 
May 16, for Japan, from which country they 
will journey to Germany, via India, return- 
ing here the end of September. Dr. Noelte 
is engaged for a series of six lectures in three 
weeks on Transformation in Muscial Styles, 
at the University of Tokio. He will also 
conduct the Tokio Symphony Orchestra in a 
program of his own compositions, at which 
Mrs. Noelte will be piano soloist. Mrs. 
Noelte also is scheduled for a piano recital 
of ranging from Corelli to Rachman- 
inoff. 

BusH Conservatory RECITALS 

A two-piano recital was given by students 
of Sergei Tarnowsky on May 16. Rose 
Goldberg, Bertha Ostrar, Franz Bodfors, 
Edgar Swanson, Madge Van Dyke, Rose 
Neistein, Lois Rogers and Clara Siegel were 
the participants. 

Glenn Drake, tenor, returned to Bush 
Conservatory to give a recital of songs from 
the pen of Robert Yale Smith, on May 17. 
Mr. Drake sang three groups in convincing 
manner and won the full appreciation of his 
listeners, The composer assisted at the 


piano. 
Emily Fleck, soprano, student of Justine - 


ole, violinist, student of 
Richard Czerwonky; and Yetta Zeidman, 
pianist, student of Edgar Brazelton, were 
heard in recital, May 20. 


Hans Hess’ SuMMER CELLO CLASSES 


Hans Hess will hold two summer classes 
for cello beginning in June. One will be 
held at his Fine Arts Building studio on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and the other 
in Highland Park on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. Mr. Hess has trained many young 
cellists now in the professional field. 


RupotpH Reuter Stupent’s Success 


Emily Boettcher, who won a recital ap- 
pearance in one of the Society of Ameri- 
can Musicians contests which she played at 
Kimball Hall, on May 3, is an artist-student 
of Rudolph Reuter. Besides continuing her 
studies with Mr. Reuter, Miss Boettcher has 
a schedule of about thirty-five hours a week 
at Northwestern University School of Music, 
teaching piano and theory; is official pianist 
for the dancer Bertha Ochsner, with whom 
she has appeared several times this season 
as accompanist’ and assisting soloist besides 
composing and arranging music for the 
dances; and has played in a number of con- 
certs in Evanston and elsewhere. Miss 
Boettcher was awarded an appearance with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Fre- 
derick Stock in competition with several 
other pianists, and she also won the Bertha 
Ott recital award. 


CotumBIA ScHOOL or Music 

Robert Macdonald, director of the Colum- 
bia School, arranged for the final exam- 
inations which began May 23 and heard 
candidates for the program to be given by 
the academic department at Orchestra Hall 
in June. He has also selected soloists for 
the commencement concert in Orchestra 
Hall, June 18, choosing Marion Hall, pupil 
of Clare Osborne Reed; Eulalia Herrmann, 
from Walter Spry’s studio; Madeline Coff- 
man, member of Ludwig Becker’s class; 
Ruth Hussey, from Dudley Buck’s studio; 
and a pupil of his own, Herbert Bergmann, 
who will play the organ. Another singer 
will be chosen. 

Elizabeth Logan, of the piano department, 
presented her pupils in the school recital 
hall, May 14. 

Mu Iota Chapter gave its annual frolic 
in the school, May 14. 

On May 22, in the school recital hall, 
Clare Osborne Reed presented several of 
her pupils, including Marie Briel, Mark 
Hallett, Marion Alward, Herbert Bergmann 
and Marion Hall. 

Recently the grade schools in Maywood 
presented the cantata, Paul Revere’s Ride, 
written by Mary Strawn Vernon and Nora 
Lorain Olin. They had the assistance of a 
number of students from the public school 
music department, including Helen Pro- 
theroe, soprano; Robert Sheehan, accom- 
panist; and an ensemble composed of sev- 
eral violin students. Robert Lee Osborn, 
in charge of music in the high school and a 
graduate of the public school music depart- 
ment, also appeared in the cantata as solo- 
ist. The grade band of 125 small children 
presented a group of compositions, under the 
direction of Sam Barbakoff, and a band of 
equal number was directed by Wesley Shep- 
herd. Both these young men are graduates 
of the Columbia School of Music. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

Samuel Thaviu, violinist, student of Mischa 
Mischakoff, of the conservatory faculty, and 
a winner in the recent Society of American 
Musicians contest, appeared in recital at 
Kimball Hall, May 17. ; 

Doris Zarwell, soprano, student of Alice 
Burrow, and Henry rge Shafer, violin- 
ist, pupil of Kenneth Fiske, gave a joint re- 
cital in the Studio Theater, May 10. Mil- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF Music, CHICAGO, 
COMPLETES FORTY-SIX YEARS OF SERVICE 


During the summer of 1886 Theodore 
Thomas was holding forth in Chicago with 
his orchestra at the old Exposition Building, 
where the Art Institute now stands. In the 


KARLETON HACKETT 


JOHN R. HATTSTAEDT 


advertising carried in the programs for July 
of that year we find, “American Conserva- 
tory of Music, J. J. Hattstaedt, general di- 
rector,” with mention of a vocal director and 
teacher of “elocution.” Weber Music Hall, 
located on the site of the present Kimball 
Hall Building, was the home of the infant 
conservatory, with the fall term opening on 
September 6. The new school, in its first 
year, enrolled less than 100 pupils. It now 
has ‘a faculty of more than 130 artist-teach- 
ers, and its annual student enrollment is in 
excess of 3 

The American Conservatory was the ex- 
pression of the educational ideals of its 
founder and former president, the late John 
J. Hattstaedt, who was one of the pioneer 
master musicians of Chicago. The record 
of the conservatory, whose graduates have 
been successful in various fields of music 
activity, was largely the result of his ideals 
and practical wisdom. Since his death a few 
months ago, the work of the conservatory 
has been carried on under the leadership of 
Karleton Hackett, president, and John R. 
Hattstaedt, vice-president and manager, with 
the assistance of a group of associate direc- 
tors and other officers, including Heniot 
Levy, Louise Robyn and Herbert Butler as 
associate directors; Allen Spencer, dean of 
the faculty; Charles J. Haake, educational 
director; and Mae Saunders, registrar. 

The American Conservatory has been 
among the foremost musical institutions in 
America for nearly half a century. Its facul- 
ty is a distinguished one. Several of the 
teachers are artists of international reputa- 
tion. The fact that many of the leading 
instructors of the conservatory have been 
with the institution for twenty-five years or 
more, gives strong evidence of their ability 
and the school’s permanency, in contrast to 
music schools which are constantly making 
changes in faculty and general policies. 

Mr. Spencer, pianist and teacher, has been 
on the staff since 1892. Mr. Hackett, one of 
the eminent voice teachers in this country, 
joined the faculty in 1895. His pupils have 
appeared on the operatic and concert stage. 
In addition to teaching, Mr. Hackett is 
known as a critic and lecturer. Mr. Weidig, 
who died suddenly last fall, headed the 
theory department from 1894 to 1931. Mr. 
Levy, who joined the faculty in 1914, is 


known as a concert pianist here and abroad. 
He is also a composer and has trained many 
pianists. Kurt Wanieck, pianist and teach- 
er, has been at the school since 1906. Louise 


HENIOT LEVY 


Robyn, who joined the faculty in 1901, has 
been ‘identified in the dual career of teacher 
of advanced piano students and as director 
of the children’s department and teachers’ 
training classes. Earl Blair, pianist and 


teacher, has been a staff member for more - 


than twenty years. During the past few years 
several additions have been made to the 
faculty. Thev include Rudolph Reuter and 
Tomford Harris, concert pianists and teach- 
ers; Mabel Webster Osmer, piano ped- 
agogue; and in the violin department Her- 
bert Butler and Mischa Mischakoff may be 
mentioned. Mr. Mischakoff is concertmaster 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, in addi- 
tion to being a concert artist and eminent in 
chamber music. Herbert Butler, pupil of 
Joachim, has given recitals in America and 
abroad. A member of the violin faculty 
since 1902, he has as director of the Conser- 
vatory Symphony Orchestra, built up a 
strong musical organization which has been 
giving concerts in Orchestra Hall every 
season. 

The department of theory and composition 
includes such composers and teachers as 
Arthur O. Andersen, Leo Sowerby and John 
Palmer. Wilhelm Middelschulte, of the or- 
gan department (also a composer), was for 
many years organist for the Theodore 
Thomas and Chicago Symphony orchestras. 


O. E. Robinson, an exponent of modern 
methods in public school music, -has headed 
that department since 1901. An important 
addition to the curriculum in recent years 


MISCHA MISCHAKOFF 
is the Class Piano Method Course (Oxford), 
under the direction of Gail Martin Haake 
The success of the American Conserva 
tory is founded on courses that meet the re 
quirements of state boards of instruction 
and national educational bodies. 
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Here’s to the outdoor band concerts, the moon and 
young couples. 


Music 


ind song is its slogan. 
—" 


never wanted beer anyway. Wine, women 


This is the time of year when budding students 
of music burst into flowers. 


The crooners had better learn to sing properly or 
else future positions will limit them to the nurseries. 


\t last plans for the Metropolitan Opera season 
of 1932-33 have been settled and Gatti-Casazza has 
sailed for Europe. 

Who says we have no American singers with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company? Count the names on 
the roster for 1932-33. 

From every indication, musicians seem to have 
money enough to spend the summer in Europe. 
lhey cannot borrow so they must have earned it. 

\dd Soviet at The second Five Year Plan 
in the Soviet Republic includes the production of 
1,000,000 gramophones, 50,000 records and 60,000 
pianos. 


rocities : 


The Cherniavsky Trio, together for thirty years 
on the concert stages of the world, will have its first 
rift Mischel, the cello playing brother, 
is to give in London. 

There was only one tiara at the Covent Garden 
opening, the fashion writer of the Evening Standard 

“and the nearest approach to it was a ban- 


reports, 
deau of flowers worn by Lady Lz 


soon, when 


a solo recital 


very.” 
4 

waits in 

boop-a-doop, 


(one consternated awe to see what the 
hot-cha, hey-hey, and vo-do-deo (or 
is it vo-deo-do?) school of composers will achieve 
(or is it, dope out?) next with their inspired writers 
of lyrical language 


Puppy Orchestras 
Wilhelm Furtwangler in a recent speech at the 
hftietl: anniversary of the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in that Germany likened American 
symphony orchestras to “pet puppies which one 
keeps without any inner necessity.” His speech 
aroused indignation in an audience which included 


city of 
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eminent musicians sent as delegates to the anniver- 
sary. 

This indignation is justly felt, for it is apparent 
that Furtwangler, like many other Europeans be- 
fore him, has formed his opinion of symphonic or- 
ganizations in the United States hastily and without 
forethought. There is even an element of pique in 
his speech, possibly due to the enormous interest 
paid to symphonic performances here during the past 
twenty years to the detriment of publicity concerning 
Continental orchestras. 

Furtwangler can have no information about the 
civic orchestras of many cities which are supported 
entirely by the general public; he can know nothing 
about the educational concerts given for children; 
and above all he must be completely uninformed of 
the genuine enthusiasm for symphonic music by that 
enormous cultured body of citizens who crowd the 
auditoriums in every large city when a symphonic 
orchestra plays. 

America has been accused by most Europeans of 
being unmusical. Yet, America today spends more 
money for good music than all the European coun- 
tries put together, and educational advantages here 
for the growing youth are greater than elsewhere. 

Wilhelm Furtwangler was ill advised to utter the 
statement he made, particularly as Americans have 
filled his own pockets in the past and are ardent sup- 
porters of many of his musical countrymen. 
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About Arabic Music 

Cairo, Egypt, recently held its first international 
Congress of Oriental Music, under the patronage of 
King Fouad. There were present eminent musicians, 
directors, students of phonetics, and savants who 
have spent their lives studying musical history, as 
well as Arabian musicians, students and professors 
from Tunis, Algiers, Milan, Beirout, Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Vienna, Paris, Cairo and other centers. Also 
representatives from the Berlin University and the 
National Library of Germany, of the Phonetic Insti- 
tute of the Sorbonne (Paris), of the Milan Con- 
servatory and of many other world famous institu- 
tions, as well as important Arabic conservatories less 
known to the Western world. 

The original music of Arabia had its inception in 
the songs which the camel men used to sing to their 
animals. When, however, Islam made its appear- 
ance in Persia and other countries, the Arabs adopted 
the songs of Persia and sang them to the accompani- 
ment of harps, lutes and flutes. 

Poetry in Persia had preceded music and the 
Arabs on hearing poetry put to song modified their 
verses accordingly. During the heyday of Islamic 
rule, the Arabs had learned to sing verses of Arabic 
poetry to Persian tunes. From this source arose the 
first chanting in Islam, a prelude to the flourishing 
epoch of Arabian music. 

In Andalusia the Arabs imitated the double- 
rhymed poems which made their way to Algiers and 
then to Egypt, Syria and Mesopotamia. The Orien- 
tal musicians followed their example in composing 
double-rhymed poems and these are being written 
and sung at the present time. 

The Arabs used the lute, the dulcimer, the flute, the 
tambourine, the pipe, and the viol which in modern 
times has been replaced by the violin. 

The Persian Kings were patrons of musicians who 
entertained them during the chase. In 1637, Sultan 
Murad IV returned to Constantinople after having 
conquered Bagdad, and introduced Persian music 
into the Turkish capital. He had, on subjecting 
Bagdad, ordered the 30,000 Persians who had de- 
fended the city to be put to death in his presence. 
When the slaughter began, Shah Koli, the greatest of 
Persian musicians, went into the lines and confronted 
the Sultan, and sang in so sweet a voice of the poig- 
nant sorrow of the people of Bagdad that tears came 
to the Sultan’s eves. He at once ordered the lives of 
Bagdad’s defenders spared. The great chanter, Shah 
Koli, together with fourteen others well versed in 
music, then went to Constantinople and introduced 
Persian music into Turkey ; thence it gradually mz “ 
its way into Syria, Algeria and Arabia, and, 
course, into Egypt. 

During the time. of Mohammed Ali musical train- 
ing in Egypt received great impetus. Among the 
leaders of the musical movement in the time of the 
Khedives Ismail and Tewfik may be mentioned Abdu 
E]-Hamauli, who was gifted with a good voice and 
is noted for having introduced some of the finest 
Turkish music into Egypt. 

There are now many notable melodists, chanters 
and performers on musical instruments in Egypt, as 
well as amateurs who do much to cultivate the tradi- 
tion of national music. In 1914 they established the 
Oriental Music Club, at present under the patronage 
of King Fouad. This club works for the develop- 
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ment, refinement and spread of music among all 
classes of the population. 

The Ministry of Education has directed special 
attention to the fine arts, including music, and has 
introduced music into its schools as well as establish- 
ing the Institute of Music at which the recent Inter- 
national Convention of Oriental Music was held. 
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Literary Lalani 


Most singers and instrumentalists who give con- 
certs and recitals in New York, most opera artists 
who appear in productions, most teachers presenting 
talented pupils publicly, rush for the daily papers 
after their public appearances to read what the crit- 
ics have said about them. Sometimes they are 
pleased with the constructive criticisms and some- 
times offended because the notices are not as praise- 
worthy or as long as they desired. 

Pity the poor music critic. He labors for the 
proper words to express his opinions. He endeavors 
to find merit in the most feeble attempts of voices 
and the manipulators of instruments. He encourages 
and suggests corrections. And he covers from 
twenty*to forty performances each week during the 
music season in New York. 

In the English language there are only so many 
adjectives, nouns and their synonyms applicable to 
music. Those the critic overworks to satiation for 
himself. and the readers. As the tonal season pro- 
gresses, he becomes more and more distraught and 
hard put to express his views with variety and in- 
terest. False tones, badly written compositions, 
faulty technic sting him, and he has to say so hun- 
dreds of times during the season. Great perform- 
ances of well-known works by familiar interpreters 
inspire him and so he reports over and over and over. 

The harassed reviewer is between the devil and 
the deep sea—justice to the artist and justice to his 
readers. Pity the poor music critic. 


yr 


Ferrets of Music 


If critics are cramping the style of composers by 
demanding “originality” (as Lawrence Adler stated 
recently in Musical Courier) then the critics are 
even better men than most persons think. 

Mr. Adler said that “particularly does one resent 
the tendency displayed by some of our reviewers to 
ferret out and run to the ground a composer’s lean- 
ings on the works of his compeérs, past and pres- 
ent.” Peter Ibbetson is cited as one example of 
such ferreting. 

Does Mr. Adler think it would serve either Deems 
Taylor or native opera to gloss over the derivative 
nature of one of the most broadly heralded works of 
this generation? Hardly. Creators cannot escape 
their conscious or unwitting allegiances, or their 
memories; nor can forthright reviewers escape their 
own reactions. 

It is the critics’ function to record, analyze and 
comment. If an opera or a symphony smacks of 
Wagner or Strauss, shall they be asked to smother 
their discoveries? A polite silence might spare per- 
sonal feelings, but it would not serve the cause of 
honest criticism. 

For our own guidance we would like a list of the 
critics with the ferret habits mentioned by the writer. 
We did not suspect that any more than a handful of 
critics were interested in native composition. Any- 
how, hereafter we shall always visualize those critics 
as “musical ferrets.” 

een 


Romance Uber Alles 


In the New York Sun of recent date, William J. 
Henderson propounds a belief and a query: “The 
most powerful opera-house magnet today is Wag- 
ner, who was above all things else a romanticist. The 
sensuous quality of his music stamps him as a tone 
poet of the expository era. Well, have men grown 
weary of feeling? Have they put their passions 
aside and seated themselves in solitary contempla- 
tion of their toes?” The likely answer is, “No.” 

The few that might cry “Yes” include those com- 
posers who are creating footless music. 

The foregoing Hendersonian bit of wisdom was 
in an especially sharp and stimulative piece of writing 
on the early Schénberg, his later tendencies, and the 
methods of modernists in general. Henderson’s 
article also had this eloquent quip: “One Italian re- 
cently remarked playfully of a brother composer that 
he was now in his thirty-second style.” 

The Italian should compare notes with Rubin 
Goldmark, American composer and theorist, who 
says that in view of the contemporary frequent and 
rapid changes in music, the harmony and tonality 
used by a modernistic composer in the morning is no 
guarantee he may not have new styes by evening. 
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By Leonard Liebling 


Aboard SS. Bremen. 
Two of the interesting persons on this boat are 
Samuel L. Rothafel (“‘Roxy”), generalissimo of en- 
tertainment at Radio City, and Martin Beck, king of 
vaudeville. Both had career beginnings far from 
their present scenes of endeavor. Beck sang tenor 
roles in a small Austrian opera company, and 
Rothafel played professional baseball on the old 
Cincinnati team in the big league. That was where 
he got his nickname. The baseball enthusiasts found 
it difficult to shout “Rothafel,” and when one of 
them in a moment of mad excitement yelled, “Come 
on you, Roxy, give us a home run,” the name clung 
to that gentleman permanently. Beck and Roxy are 
seeking talent in Europe for the stages of Radio City. 
eneme 
Bit by bit I extracted some new facts from Roxy. 
The big concert hall of Radio City will house weekly 
Sunday noon concerts, with an orchestra of 225 play- 
ers, and eminent conductors and soloists. The open- 
ing performance is to be a mammoth revue of the 
history of the theatre, with a chorus of one hundred, 
orchestra of ninety, and ballet of sixty. Albertina 
Rasch is in contemplation as the head of all dancing 
activities. Rapee and Harmati are the regular con- 
ductors. The seating capacity of the main audi- 
torium is 6,500. Admission prices: $2 for the best 
evening seats, $1 for the afternoon. Solo dancers 
so far engaged, Kreutzberg and Martha Graham. 
The Tuskegee Chorus will assist during the opening 
weeks. Complete changes of scene will occupy only 
twenty seconds. 
Ree 
Musical highlights on the Bremen are Gretchani- 
noff, Sevcik, Elisabeth Rethberg and Borah Mino- 
vitch, harmonica virtuoso. Mme. Rethberg is on her 
way to her Swiss chalet for a summer rest. Mino- 
vitch will visit for a fortnight in Rathenau, where 
the Hohner harmonic factory is situated. (Frau 
Hohner is a passenger on the present voyage.) 
Someone asked Borah: “Do you have to try all those 
harmonicas ?” 
ere 
Texas Guinan, night club hostess, and Mary 
Roberts Rhinehart, author, were introduced on the 
Bremen hurricane deck. The former shot off a series 
of her famous flippancies, and Mrs. Rhinehart re- 
marked that she would like to put Miss Guinan in 
a book. Texas answered: “Tell that to the Federal 
authorities ; they say they’d like to put me in jail.” 
zene 
Gilbert Miller, theatrical producer, thinks that 
grand opera in its present state is an outmoded form 
of entertainment, an opinion with which Roxy and 
Martin Beck agreed. A dissenting view was ex- 
pressed by Lou Holtz, comedian: “You'll never get 
those Wagnerian singers to act any faster. They 
stand on their merits. Symphonies are in several 
movements. Grand opera has no movement.” Roxy 
asserted that the art of pantomime has a greater 
future than opera, and will be brought forward 
prominently at Radio City. 
eRe 
I found time to read The Great Day, a new novel 
by a young author, Georgette Carneal. It is a strong 
and pitiless arraignment of American tabloids and 
the men who write and publish them. According 
to Mrs. Carneal, they make money but lose their 
souls, a process which shocks the author but seems 


cd 


First and second thotos by Richard Fleischhut 


ELISABETH RETHBERG AND LEONARD LIEBLING 
communing musically in the café of the SS. Bremen. 


to carry no stigma in the business or social life of 
our great country. Vivid writing and photographic 
exactness are characteristics of the Carneal style. 
She knows her New York and its newspaper people 
well. The book is a powerful début of this excep- 
tionally gifted novelist. 
ne ® 
Emil Schier and his orchestra made the time pass 
melodiously, altogether with good music and no jazz, 
except at the evening dances. The usual ship’s con- 
cert was given by Schier with twenty-six players. 
The Roxy March was on the program. 
ere 
The Bremen remains a marvel of the ocean, with 
luxurious hotel comforts, sybaritic service, a mini- 
mum of mal-de-mer restlessness, and a speed (651 
miles on the last 24-hour run) which brought us to 
Southampton in a trifle over five days. 


ere 
London. 
The capital on the Thames is enjoying a mild 
boom, chiefly because of improvement in trade con- 
ditions and the cheap pound sterling exchange for 
tourists. “Buy British” has become the national 
mania. There are now more “Buy British” signs 
than Bovril advertisements. As one instance of the 
prevailing sentiment, hundreds of parked cars out- 
side a London suburban factory showed not a single 
one of foreign make. They are forbidden to enter 
the grounds. The other day, a British car carrying 
American tires, drove into the yard. The motorist 
was sent for by the proprietor of the factory and 
told that he could not again come into the place 
unless he uses British tires. Londoners are in high 
spirits these days. The gloom and discouragement 
which I saw here last summer are gone entirely. 
Nevertheless, musical life has not yet begun to reflect 
the better conditions. There are few concerts, but 
Covent Garden is at least running a one-month 
Wagner season, with excellent attendance and box- 
office results. (Cesar Saerchinger will tell about the 
performances in his regular London letter.) 
eeme*e 
I spoke to tall Lauritz Melchior after his Tristan 
appearance the other evening. He loves his audiences 
here, and small wonder, for he is a prime favorite in 
the English capital. 
2 ® 
The Savoy Hotel still is the chief meeting place 
of Belgravia and Bohemia. In the grill, at noon 
and night, one encounters all the visiting and resi- 
dent professionals. Albertina Rasch assures all in- 
quirers that her health is fully restored after her 
short European vacation, and she intends to sail 
home May 14. Marguerite Namara, former Ameri- 
can soprano, occupied another table with her good- 
looking husband, Mimdret Lord. Namara now is a 
speaking actress and will appear soon in a play called 
The Party, by Ivor Novello. Ivor himself strolls 
up. Another Noel Coward he is, with gifts as a 
playwright, actor, singer, pianist, composer, film star, 
and what not. Gina Malo (former Rasch pupil) 


ROXY 
in the palm garden of the SS. Bremen. 
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comes in. She has scored successfully as the Amert- 
can jazz girl in the current London production of 
The Cat and the Fiddle. I meet Hannan Swaffer, 
the noted theatrical critic, who told me last summer 
that Shakespeare was a half-wit, and Beethoven a 
seventh rate composer. (Quite a mathematician 
Swaffer.) Polished John Wright, manager of the 
Savoy Hotel, visits the grill. He reports satisfac 
tory business, especially in food and drink consump 
tion. At luncheon next day (Wright, Saerchinger 
and 1), it is discovered that he is an opera lover and 
an adorer of the lyric fraternity. I endear myself to 
his heart with inside stories about life behind and 
before the footlights of the Metropolitan. Wright 
is an especial admirer of Rosa Ponselle, who always 
lives at the Savoy, and he expresses real concern 
when told that the diva is ill in a New Haven 
hospital. 
ners 

A thoroughly worthwhile forenoon was spent at 
Broadcasting House, the new home of the British 
sroadcasting Corporation, where about 100 news- 
paper people were invited to inspect the rooms and 
their equipment. The building and its furnishings 
are completely modernistic, and yet sightly and com 
fortable. I never was one for mechanistic or scien- 
tific understanding and therefore cannot possibly de- 
scribe to you all the latest devices and gadgets for 
soundproofing, ventilation, tone control, and the 
other matters that enter into the mysteries gf broad 
casting. (I do not feel humiliated, however, for 
last year 1 heard no less a person than our own 
David Sarnoff, of R. C. A., say that he had been in 
the radio business almost from its beginning and 
never was able to understand the scientific part of the 
thing.) Broadcasting House has all its offices built 
about a tower containing the studios, thereby afford 
ing entire insulation. There is a large and attractive 
concert hall (B. B. C. owns the best orchestra in 
England) and the studios have architectural designs 
in harmony with the purpose for which each is used 
For instance, all the church music, sermons, and 
the like, are broadcast from 
chapel. We went to the roof of the edifice and had 
an expansive view of London, my eye taking in 
gratefully the absence of skyscrapers. Then there 
was luncheon at the ancient Langham Hotel, with 
Major Gladstone Murray (director of information 
and publications of B. B. C.) as the chairman, who 
introduced me as a “Yank.” Sir Harry Brittain re- 
lated funny stories about Americans, and C. ( 
Chapman (publicity director of B. B. C.) told me 
about the corporation’s paper, The Radio Times, 
which has a circulation of 2,000,000—‘just 500,000 
behind the Musical Courier,” as I assured him. All 
the proceedings at Broadcasting House were delight 
fully informal, as when the official guide showed us 
the council chamber and pointed to some vents in 
the panelling. “Those holes,” he said, “are to let 
out some of the hot air that is going to be talked in 
this room.” Sir John Reith received us in his spa 
cious office. “He is the Mussolini of the air,” I 
was informed in a whisper by one of the awed 
guests. Sir John, it appears, guides B. B. C. with 
an iron hand. A Scotch Presbyterian, he is unusually 
strict with the Sunday broadcastings, no secular pro 
grams or talks being allowed on the Sabbath. 

eee 


a room suggesting a 


Today is the beginning of Whitsuntide, which 
means the three-day exodus from London of all per 


sons who have the price of a holiday trip. I shall 
cross the Channel. A Paris! (You see, I have not 
forgotten my French. ) 
zene 
These reportorial jottings will be continued fron 
London, Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA 


and her kennel at her Sussex, England, cottage. 
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George Fergusson Replies to 


Damrosch 
New York City. 
To tne Musical Courier : 

The American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing has received from the Chicago 
Council of Teachers of Singing, a copy of 
its letter to Mr. Merlin H. Aylesworth en- 
closing a resolution by that body, register- 
ing a pro ytest against statements on the ques- 
tion of summer schools, made by Walter 
Damrosch in his Music Appreciation Hour 
of recent date or dates. 

This, together with a protest of like char- 
acter from Harold L. Butler, dean of the 
College of Fine Arts of Syracuse University, 
and members of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing, and further, a protest 
of similar character from The Bohemians of 
Chicago, would make a formal protest from 
our body an act of supererogation. 

Judging from Mr. Damrosch’s answer to 
Dean Butler and others, published in the pa- 
pers, that it is his desire to correct, as widely 
as possible, the unfortunate inference drawn 
from his radio remarks, the academy offers 
the suggestion that he give his explanation 
equal publicity, by making the same over 
the radio at his next Music Appreciation 
Hour. 

Assuring you that it is the earnest desire 
of the academy to.see this matter amicably 
removed from further discussion, I am 

Yours very truly, 
GrorGE FERGUSSON, 
Chairman, American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing. 


Radio Revisions 
New York City. 
To the Musical Courier: 

Who knows, perhaps all unwittingly Mr. 
Taylor will do more for opera than 
any other single force. He has piqued the 
curiosity of the radio public as to just what 
a real opera can be and I for one want to go 
and sit in peace and listen to this great 
music. But woe be to the man or woman 
who dares whisper a word of explanation 
near me, for then I shall rise in mighty 
wrath and choke them with my own bare 
hands. All the irritation that has been pent 
up and to which I have not been able to give 
expression these last few months (without 
destroying my radio) will go out to that one 
unfortunate 

Why, oh why, cannot the radio officials 
realize that we already have heen very nicely 
educated by the Chicago Opera Company. 
They have not ruined our enjoyment by silly 
inapropos explanations. Please someone take 
Mr. Taylor off the air and put him any place 
but never again in the Metropolitan. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEAN 


Deems 


RALSTON. 





SAILINGS 











HANS WEISSE 

Dr. Hans Weisse, Viennese 
after concluding his first winter in New 
York teaching composition at the David 
Mannes Music School, sailed May 20 on the 
SS. Bremen to rejoin his family in Austria. 
Dr. Weisse returns to the Mannes School 
in October, at which time he also will rejoin 
the faculty of Columbia University, where 
he will hold lecture-classes. While in Amer- 
ica this past season, Dr. Weisse lectured at 
the universities of Chicago and Oberlin. 
MARIA KURENKO 
Kurenko sings her last two en- 
a full season when she appears 
28) in Dallas, Tex., at the last 
American Legion series, and 
on May 31 in Manhattan, Kans. The so 
prano will sail on the SS. Ile de France, 
June 3. She is scheduled for concerts in 
France, and later for appearances at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris. 


HANS CLEMENS 

and Mrs. Hans Clemens left May 21 
SS. Statendam for Holland, follow- 
ing the tenor’s second season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. He was last heard 
over WOR in Gems of the Operas. The 
Clemens plan to return to America in Oc- 
tober. 


composer, 


Maria 
gagements of 
today (May 


concert in the 


Mr 
on the 


MARIE MILLER 
Marie Miller will sail June 15 on the SS. 
Berengaria. Her destination is Paris, where 
she pians to hold a ten weeks’ summer harp 
1; 


class, 
CARL FRIEDBERG 

Carl Friedberg, pianist, sailed May 20 on 
the SS. Bremen to fulfill concert engage- 
ments in France and Germany and to assist 
in planning some of the Brahms festivals 
which are to take place in Europe next sea- 
son in connection with the forthcoming 
Brahms Centenary. In his early youth Mr. 


MUSICAL 


Newly-arrived Music Critic: “No, no, 
technic is faulty; 


was Heaven!” 


NO Gabriel! 
and your interpretation has no authenticity. ... 


COURIER 


tremolo too much; your 
And I thought this 


You 








Friedberg was a pupil of Clara Schumann. 
He knew Brahms and was coached by him 
in the playing of his piano music. Mr. 
Friedberg is today in possession of Brahms’ 
complete piano works, annotated by the 
composer with comments and marks of ex- 
pression. These have never been published. 
Returning in September the pianist is to be 
heard here in concert for the first time in 
three years. During the coming season Mr. 
Friedberg celebrates the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of his début as a pianist. 





Foreign News in Brief 











Németh, Kiepura, Tokatyan, Lorenz 
for Vienna Opera 

ViENNA.—Maria Németh, Hungarian 
prima donna soprano, who left the Vienna 
Opera in disdain three months ago owing 
to the regulation of singers’ fees, has just 
signed a new contract to return to that 
house for a term of three years, singing 
twenty-nine nights per season. She will 
make her reappearance here shortly as Aida. 
Jan Kiepura also has been signed for a 
three years’ term to sing three months of 
each season at Vienna, thus returning to 
the house where he became eminent. Ar- 
mand Tokatyan is singing at Vienna for 
two months this season, from May 15 to 
July 15. Another Metropolitan tenor has 
been engaged for the Vienna Opera. This 
is Max Lorenz, Wagnerian singer. Egon 
Pollak is to conduct a revival of Carmen 
in June, with Jeritza and Tokatyan in the 
cast ; and Artur Bodanzky will round out 
the “American season” of the Vienna Opera 
by conducting Boccaccio in May, with — 
in her familiar role. Not 


Vienna Tonkinstler Society's S.0.S. 

ViENNA.—The Tonkiinstler Society of this 
city, which has just completed its twenty- 
fifth season of orchestral concerts, issues a 
statement that its concerts will not be re- 
sumed next season unless 1,500 subscribers 
enlist immediately. Among the permanent 
conductors of the society have been Furt- 
wangler, Oscar Nedbal, Clemens Krauss 
and others. Last season the Tonkiinstler 


concerts were directed by Bruno Walter, 
Klemperer, Knappertsbusch and Abendroth. 
P. B. 
Brownlee Sails for Australia 


Paris.—John Brownlee, baritone, who has 
appeared as Athanaél in Thais, at the Royal 
Theatre of Antwerp, and as Frederick in 
Lohengrin at the Opéra of Lausanne, sailed 
from France, May 6, on the SS. Otranto, via 
Suez and India, for Australia and New 
Zealand, where, in addition to performances 
in opera (Rigoletto, Figaro in The Barber 
of Seville, and Don Giovanni), a tour of 
forty recitals awaits him. En route, Mr. 
Brownlee gave two recitals in Perth, 
Western Australia. He will be gone from 
Europe for six months, is accompanied by 
his wife and daughter, Delphina (Melba’s 
god-daughter), and intends to return to 
Europe by way of the United States. 


Two Contraltos Divorced 


VieEnNNA—The honeymoon of Rosette 
Anday, contralto of the Vienna Opera, who 
recently married the Viennese Baron von 
Ketschendorf in New York, has been of 
brief duration. The singer has sued her 
husband for divorce on the grounds of “dis- 
illusionment.” Maria Olszewska, contralto 
of the Vienna and Chicago Operas, also has 
obtained a divorce from her husband, Emil 
Schipper, baritone of the Vienna "so 

fg 9 


Don Cossacks to Vacation Near Prague 

PraGut.—The Don Cossack Male Chorus 
are to take a vacation in June The Russian 
singers, who completed an extensive Amer- 
ican tour in March, have been giving con- 
certs in Europe, and are now in Czecho- 
Slovakia where their holiday is to be spent. 
A whole village, located near Prague, has 
been hired, and there the members of the 
chorus will be joined by their families. They 
plan to lead a communal life, much like that 
of their native settlements on the Russian 
steppes. Their assembly place is the village 
town hall This also serves as their dining 
room for the evening meal, which they take 
together. The Don Cossacks, with their 
leader, Serge Jaroff, are to return to the 
United States early in October for their 
third consecutive season here. They are 
scheduled for another transcontinental tour. 
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1 See That 











Grace Leslie has been engaged by the Ar- 
beiter Saengerbund of America for its festi- 
val performance at Broadway Auditorium, 
Buffalo, N. Y., 2 July 3. 

* * 

Mary Louise Citi lyric coloratura 
soprano and a pupil of William Zerfti, gave 
a recital at the Zerffi Studio on May 20. 

* * # 

The Musical Art Quartet plans a series 
of four chamber music concerts at Town 
Hall, New York, next season. 

* * & 


_On May 31, Frederick Schlieder will start 
his New York summer classes, to be fol- 
lowed hy courses at the Chicago Musical 
College; Oakland, Cal.; and Denver, Col. 
He returns to New York in September for 
his winter season. 

* 

es rederic Baer will appear on the Concord, 

. H., Community Concert Course, next 
November. 

+ * * 

Theodore Van Yorx announces summer 
study plans, embracing both his New York 
City and Mount Vernon (N. Y.) studios, 
when a term of ten lessons will be given. 





OBITUARY 


Henry P. Schmitt 


Henry P. Schmitt, formerly concert- 
master of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and for the past five years a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company or- 
chestra, died at the New York Medical 
a on May 22. He was sixty-two years 
old, 

Mr. Schmitt was a native New Yorker, 
and studied music at the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory. His first important musical post was 
under Anton Seidl, with whom he was asso- 
ciated for many years as a member of the 
Seidl Orchestra, and later when the con- 
ductor was appointed to the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. During this period, Mr. 
Schmitt was also a member of the New York 
Philharmonic, resigning from both institu- 
tions in 1913 to devote his time to conduct- 
ing and teaching. In 1927 he resumed his 
relations with the Metropolitan. He was 
conductor of the Norfolk (Va.) Music Fes- 
tival, and also of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

He is survived by his wife. 


Martha Carson Barry 


Martha Carson Barry, founder and first 
director of the Bryn Mawr Glee Club, and 
for many years head of the vocal depart- 
ment at the Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., died at her home in Germantown on 


May 17 


Dr. Albert A. Stanley 


Dr.. Albert A. Stanley, musical director 
emeritus of the school of music of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and also a composer, 
died at his home in Ann Arbor on May 19. 
He would have celebrated his eighty-first 
birthday May 25. 

Dr. Stanley founded the Ann Arbor Mu- 
sic Festivals in 1892 and conducted them an- 
nually until 1921, when he retired from the 
tiniversity faculty after thirty-three years of 
service. 

He was born in Manville, R. I, and after 
studying at the Leipsic Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, returned to America, receiving an hon- 
orary Master of Arts from the University of 
Michigan in 1890. Northwestern University 
(Chicago) awarded him the degree of Doc- 
tor of Music in 1916. 

From 1888 to 1921, Dr. Stanley was mu- 
sic instructor and then director of the music 
department of the University of Michigan. 
He was also vice-president of the British 
Musical Association. He founded the Col- 
lege ‘of. Mtsicians. 

Dr. Stanley’s compositions include several 
songs, church music, and a symphonic poem. 
He wrote the incidental music for Percy 
Mackaye’s Sappho and Phaon, and for Iphi- 
genia. 

His second wife survives him. 


Martha Brocks 


Martha Brocks, mother of Hanna Brocks, 
New York soprano and singing teacher, died 
suddenly on May 20 at her home in Wald- 
heim, Saxony, where she was born and lived 
all her life. Mrs. Brocks is survived by 
another daughter. 


Edna Fassett Sterling 


Edna Fassett Sterling, for many years so- 
prano soloist at the Central wha or 
Church, .New York, died at her home in 
Germantown, Pa., on May 23. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Nelson D. Sterling, 
vice-president of the Constitution Indemnity 
Company, and a daughter, Keith Sterling. 
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New Artists and Productions Are 
Announced for Metropolitan Opera 


(Continued from page 5) 


statement points out that three artists, Ger- 
trude Kappel, Goeta Ljungberg and Frida 
Leider, are available for the role of Strauss’ 
heroine. This opera is to be heard at the 
first Saturday matinee of the season, in all 
probability with Ljungberg singing the title 
role. Rossini’s one-act comic opera, 
Signor Bruschino, also is to be heard and, 
after the premiére of Elektra, it will be used 
as a curtain-raiser for the tragedy. 

The Bartered Bride by Smetana, L’Amore 
dei tre Re by Montemezzi, and Puccini’s 
Manon Lescaut are listed as the new season’s 
remountings, due to requests of the general 
public. 

Though no definite arrangement has been 
made public yet, it is probable that the usual 
Wagner cycle will be presented late in the 


season as in the past. The general reper- 
toire of the company, Gatti said, would con- 
sist of thirty-four or thirty-five productions. 

He expressed his appreciation. to the 
American public, and through Paul D. Cra- 
vath,- to the officers of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association for their coéperation dur- 
ing the past year. 

Subscriptions for next season have been 
pouring into the box office at the opera 
house, and there has been a gratifying ad- 
vance window sale. Earle Lewis, secretary 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, stated 
that the unusual interest was due, no doubt, 
to the fact that “many of the public appar- 
ently feel that this will be the last season 
in the old Metropolitan, the center of New 
York’s musical life since 1883.” 





~ Frankfu rt Closes Season 


in Excellent Form 


Opera Restores Verdi’s Macbeth—Dobrowen 
and Kleiber Conduct—Szigeti and 
Milstein Heard 


FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN.—In spite of the in- 
creasing economic difficulties during the 
winter season, the musical life of Frankfurt 
has made a good finish. Opera and concert 
hall have exerted the utmost effort. Be- 
cause Frankfurt is one of the German cities 
that have suffered most and is hindered con- 
siderably in its development, we must give 
special credit to its institutions, the Opera, 
Museum Society, the Broadcasting Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Rihl-Caecilien 
Vocal Society, for excellent work and for 
having prevented the music of the city from 
sinking to a provincial level. 

For the Goethe Year special festivals are 
to be provided this summer and al fresco 
performances of classic plays are to be given 
on the old Rémerberg. The memorial lec- 
ture by Albert Schweitzer, physician-musi- 
cian and philanthropist, filled the opera 
house to the last seat. 

The opera house, still under the manage- 
ment of Professors Turnau, Steinberg, Graf, 
Seidelmann and Kretschmar, has evaded the 
pecuniary risk of the newest productions. 
It brought forth from the treasure-house of 
Verdi operas, Macbeth, with display (Jean 
Stern, good in the title role; Frau Gentner- 
Fischer representing the Lady in all her 
terrific magnitude). Rigoletto and other 
older attractive operas were restored. 

DosrowEN CONDUCTS 


The Museum Society, with the opera or- 
chestra, played in the second part of the 
season under Issay Dobrowen. A Tschai- 
kowsky symphony, conducted by him, re- 
vealed the beauties of this composer. Be- 
sides symphonies of Brahms, Bruckner, 
Mahler, Strauss, Schubert and Schumann, 
we heard a classic symphony by Prokofieff, 
the Poéme de l’Extase by Scriabin, an early 
scherzo fantastique of Stravinsky and a 
Little Symphony by Krenek. 

A sudden indisposition on the part of 
Louis Graveure necessitated a change of 
program, resulting in a performance of 
Strauss’ Don Juan without rehearsal. Erich 
Kleiber, who conducted, inserted in the daily 
press a special vote of thanks to the orches- 
tra, congratulating it on the excellent im- 
provisation. Among the soloists of these 
concerts Hubermann had a tremendous suc- 
cess. A recital given by him and another 
by Milstein bore the stamp of high art. In 


a Goethe Evening, compositions to Goethe’s 
texts were sung by Mia Pettenberg and 
Heinrich Rehkemper. 

SzicetTt Prays Bartok 


The Symphony Orchestra amply fulfilled 
its promise in its Monday concerts, Rosbaud 
conducting. Instead of the expected Cortot, 
Claudio Arrau played Chopin. The summit 
of these more modern programs was per- 
haps the performance by Szigeti of Bartok’s 
Rhapsody for violin and orchestra. In addi- 
tion we heard Schénberg’s Songs with Or- 
chestra, op. 22, Busoni’s Comedy Overture, 
Hindemith’s Music for Orchestra II, and 
Debussy’s Rhapsody for saxophone. 

The chamber music evenings of the 
museum included a harpsichord concert by 
Alice Ehlers and a most delightful. concert in 
the old style (Vivaldi, Bach, Handel, Caix 
d’Hevelois and others), with a chamber or- 
chestra from Cologne under Hermann 
Abendroth. The Léner Quartet and three 
evenirig of the Busch Quartet completed this 
interesting series. 

An amusing.event was the performance of 
a Spanish play, Caramba, got up in modern 
fashion, half operetta, half revue and im- 
provisation, with tasteful music by H. H. 
Drausmann, which was excellently acted in 
the municipal theatre. 

HERMANN LISMANN. 


Boris Levenson’s Composition 
Concert 


Boris Levenson’s annual concert of his own 
works, at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
New York City, May 21, drew a crowded 
house, as usual, to hear vocal solos, a string 
quartet and wood-wind ensemble, done in 
excellent fashion by ten musicians. Violin- 
ist Manuel Compinsky led his string quar- 
tet with notable success through the melo- 
dious mazes of Levenson’s first work, in B 
flat, the bright finale receiving special ap- 
plause. Claire Loring, soprano, pleased with 
the Levenson Serenade, and I Love to Hear 
Applause, a musical joke. 

The Hebrew Suite for eight solo instru- 
ments enlisted the participation of the 
strings, a flute, clarinet, bassoon and French 
horn. In this, the Russian March and the 
variations, with special solos for clarinet, 
proved most interesting, the composer con- 
ducting. Devora Nadworney’s dark colored 
tones, of volume and quality in Mountain 
Peace, were encored, the singer repeating 
it in English, and later adding Zuleika as 
an encore. The program ended with the 
playing by the combined strings and wood- 
winds of The Red Sarafan and Trepak, 
Mrs. Levenson functioning as pianist and 


accompanist. Warm applause was a wel- 
come feature by the audience. F. W. R. 


Memphis Celebrates Na- 
tional Music Week 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Celebration of Music 
Week, sponsored by the Beethoven Club, of 
which Mrs. David L. Griffith is president, 
was in charge of the national chairman, Mrs. 
Hal Holt Peel (who is also the local chair- 
man), and climaxed all other efforts in this 
direction. Every musical organization of the 
city as well as all church choirs, public and 
private schools codperated. Opening with an 
interesting concert given at the Hotel Pea- 
body, Mrs. Griffith arranged a program 
which included the four divisions of the 
Beethoven Club—juvenile, intermediate, 
junior and senior members—each group giv- 
ing a creditable performance. Programs 
were offered in many of the churches: Idle- 
wild Presbyterian Church Choir (Franklyn 
Glynn, director and organist) and First Bap- 
tist Church (Mrs, Frank Sturm, organist 
and director) devoting the evening service 
to Music Week. The opera committee of 
the club, Mmes. Clyde Parke and Julian 
Morrison, co-chairmen, presented a group of 
singers, when La Gioconda was given in 
concert form with Mrs. W. E. Hyde as the 
narrator. The Tennessee chapter of the 
A. G. O. (Mrs. A. E. Angier, dean) pre- 
sented Charlotte Lockwood, organist, of 
New York, in a brilliant recital at Idlewild 
Church. At the Hotel DeVoy, The Lady of 
Shalott (Bennett) was given by the Bee- 
thoven Club Singers, under the direction of 
Lawrence Meteyarde. Preceding the can- 
tata, solos by Gene Olswanger and Lieut. 
Morris Gilland were heard, as was the read- 
ing of Tennyson’s poem, by Sallie Glass. 
The high spot was the concert given by the 
chorus and string ensemble of the Bellevue 
Junior High School, under the direction of 
Mrs. E. S. Worden. The contribution from 
the Memphis Conservatory of Music was an 
evening concert presented by Charles Fred- 
eric Thomas, baritone, who recently has 
been made head of the vocal department of 
the conservatory. 

From early morning, when the chimes 
from the Columbian Mutual Tower were 
heard, until evening, the week was filled 
with music everywhere. Programs were of- 
fered at all of the schools, hospitals, by lun- 
cheon clubs, boys’ and girls’ glee clubs, band 
concerts, children’s bands, violin ensembles, 
studio recitals and operettas. The closing 
evening students of all departments of the 


© Moffett 
TITO SCHIPA 


DeShazo School of Music were heard in 


recital. 

The week was brought to a successful fin- 
ale with a concert given by the massed choirs 
of the city, under the direction of Ernest 
Hawke, with Mrs. H. F. Daschel at the or- 
gan and Arthur King at the piano 

Patrick O’Sullivan‘s new Mass, which is 
his most pretentious work of this type, was 
presented at St. Mary’s Catholic Church. 

Arthur King, pianist, who has _ been 
awarded a scholarship by Arne Oldberg, was 
presented in a recital recently by a group 
of musical friends, at the Goodwyn Institute 
Mr. King gave an exacting program and 
was warmly received. 

The Renaissance Music Circle presented 
a program of sea and nature music during 
Music Week at Brook’s Memorial Art Gal- 
lery. 

The home of Mrs. Guston T. Fitzhugh, 

at Red Acres, was the scene of a delightful 
musicale-tea recently sponsored by members 
of St. John’s Methodist Church. 
_ Calvary Episcopal Church Choir (Adolph 
Steuterman, organist and director) with an 
orchestra as the choral feature, presented 
Brahms’ Requiem. Soloists were Mmes. 
W. F. Murrah, Louise Whitten, Dr. P. M. 
Farrington and J. R. McKinnie. J. D. 


Werrenrath to Conduct Wash- 
ington Heights Society 


Reinald Werrenrath has been appointed 
conductor of the newly organized Washing 
ton Heights Choral Society (New York), 
which will make its first public appearance 
in conjunction with the New York Orches- 
tra, under Modest Altschuler, in the stadium 
of the George Washington High School. 
Mr. Werrenrath will appear as soloist and 
conductor during the course of the series. 

Singers wishing to join the chorus should 
apply to Mr. Werrenrath, care of the Wash- 
ington Heights Choral Society, Room 2, 
Subway Building, 18lst Street and St. Nich- 
olas Avenue, New York City. 


David Mannes to Be 
Associate Conductor of 
New York Orchestra 


David Mannes will be associate conductor 
of Modest Altschuler’s New York Orchestra 
during its winter season. Mr. Mannes has 
conducted free concerts at the Metropolitan 
Museum (New York) for the past fourteen 
years, and also led many orchestral per- 
formances for children in Greenwich, Conn., 
and Orange, N. J 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Italian 
Societies of Birmingham presented Mary 
Barranco, soprano, in concert at Phillips 
Auditorium before a large and enthusiastic 
audience. Miss Barranco, a native of Birm- 
ingham, has returned recently from a stay 
of ten years in Italy, all of that time having 
been devoted to the study of music at the 
Royal Academy of Music, Naples, and to 
preparation for opera under the instruction 
of Scognamiglio. She made her début in 
Milan. This concert gave opportunity for 
her Birmingham friends to hear her sing 
before she goes away again. 

Miss Barranco has an attractive stage 
presence. Her program, chosen largely from 
the operas, opened with Le Parlate d’Amore, 
from Gounod’s Faust, continuing with arias 
from Gluck, Pergolesi, Mascagni, Lagazza, 
Ladra, Staffilli. The aria from Adrian Le- 
couvreur, received particular demonstration 
from the audience. She sang Psyche, by 
Paladilhe, in French, and several songs in 
English. Habanera, from Carmen, brought 
the program to a dramatic close and the 
7? demanded several encores. Mrs. 
L. O. Torina was the accompanist. 

The young musicians’ group of the Birm- 
ingham Music Club presented Edward Eig- 
enschenk, American organist, in concert here, 
as their contribution to National Music 
Week. Mr. Ejigenscheffk won the cordial 
approval of a large audience which assem- 
bled to hear him on the organ of the Sixth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. His program 
included numbers by Gigout, Widor, Clokey, 
Handel, Haydn, Bach, and Vierne. 

Elinor Graydon Woodbridge, pianist, was 
presented in concert by the women’s organi- 
zation of the Independent Church. She de- 
lighted her audience with excellent interpre- 
tation of numbers by Handel, Mozart, Bach, 
Schumann, Brahms, Chopin, Debussy and 
Liszt. 

The Music 
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the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs of Birm- 
ingham-Southern College (Andrew Hemp- 
hill, director) and Hugh Thomas, pianist, 
at Phillips Auditorium, as another contri- 
bution to National Music Week. Loulie 
Jean Norman, soprano, and Lee Mc. Arthur, 
bass, were soloists. The Birmingham- 
Southern Little Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Ray de Maria, with Evelyn 
Pharr, pianist, was also heard in several 
numbers that were warmly applauded. 

Joseph Marino, organist and carillonneur 
at the First Presbyterian Church, has been 
awarded a scholarship in campanology by the 
Curtis Institute of Music. Mr. Marino is 
now at Mountain Lake, Florida, studying 
under Anton Brees at the Bok Singing 
Tower, which houses the world’s largest 
carrillon. Mr. Marino is the youngest caril- 
lonneur in the United States. 

Jesse Walker, organist at the First Meth- 
odist Church and head of the organ depart- 
ment of Birmingham Conservatory of Music, 
recently was elected president of the young 
musicians’ group of the Birmingham Music 
Club. 

The Birmingham Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held its final meeting for this season 
in the Cathedral Studios of station WAPI 
(known as the Voice of Alabama). A pro- 
gram on Preludes was led by Mrs. G. W. 
Phillips. Others assisting in the program 
were Myrtle Jones Steele, Kate Mims Smith 
and Mrs. Odell King. New officers elected 
to serve next year were Estelle Allen Strip- 
lin, president; Mrs. J. Ward Nelson, vice- 
president; LaVerne Brown, recording sec- 
retary; Abigail Crawford, corresponding 
secretary; and Lowela Hanlin, treasurer. 

LaVerne Brown was presented in gradu- 
ate recital at Birmingham College of Music, 
where she is a pupil of director Guy C. 
Allen. 

More than 1,200 city school children, rep- 
resenting every grade in grammar and high 
schools, were heard in an instrumental festi- 
val of music at the Municipal Auditorium 
under the direction of Leta Kitts, supervisor 
of music in the Birmingham schools. The 
auditorium was filled with an appreciative 
audience that gave the young performers 
enthusiastic applause. An interesting fea- 
ture was a number played by the symphonic 
band achieved by combining strings with 
woodwind instruments, eliminating the 
brass. They played the first movement of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. There 
were rhythm bands and orchestras, elemen- 
tary bands and orchestras, high school bands 
and orchestras, and the symphonic band. 
The entire program was excellently per- 
formed. A. G. 


DES MOINES, IA. — Celebration of 
National Music Week centered in the 
symphony concert given under the direc- 
tion of Burrell Steer on May 3 in the 
Hoyt Sherman auditorium. The orches- 
tra was in its best form and gave a highly 
poetic reading of the Brahms C minor 
symphony, necessitating repeated  ac- 
knowledgments from conductor and players 
especially at the close of the second and 
fourth movements when the applause reached 
ovational dimensions. George Leedham, vio- 
linist, played the Beethoven concerto with 
capable technic and a rich, warm tone. The 
remainder of the program consisted of 
Liadoff’s Baba-Yaga, some lighter numbers, 
and concluded with the Tannhatiser overture. 

Announcement of a season of five concerts 
by the orchestra in the coming season was 
made. 

The Drake University chorus of 125 voices 
presented the cantata, Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast, in the university auditorium on May 
1. Dean Holmes Cowper, of the college of 
fine arts, sang the solo tenor part, and Stan- 
ford Hulshizer conducted. 

Glenn Drake, New York tenor, was guest 
artist at a morning musicale given by the 
Treble Clef Club on April 25. Mrs. Frank 
Cowles was the accompanist. K. 


EL PASO, TEX.—Music Week in El 
Paso was ushered in with our symphony or- 
chestra’s last concert of the season—the finest 
in the history of the organization. During 
the past two years the orchestra has steadily 
improved, gaining in numbers and ability, 
under the baton of H. Arthur Brown. On 
this occasion Mr. Brown was the soloist in 
Mendelssohn’s concerto in E minor for violin 
and orchestra, and proved himself an artist 
of exceptional ability. His sympathetic and 
true tone, and his musicianship were out- 
standing qualities, and his technic was splen- 
did. 

It was an all-request program, opening 
with the overture to Der Freischiitz, which 
was given a notable interpretation. Next 
came Schubert's Unfinished Symphony; and 
three excerpts from the ballet music of 
Faust, presented with grace and spirit. The 
fourth item was the premiére of Elegy, by 
Joseph C. Seiter, a faculty member of the 
State College of New Mexico, as well as a 
member of the orchestra. Mr. Seiter was 
given an ovation at the end of the perform- 
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ance, Other numbers were Caucasian 
Sketches (Ippolitoff-Ivanoff); Liebestraum 
(Liszt) ; and Polovetzki Dance, from Prince 
Igor (Borodin). The orchestra was com- 
pelled to add an encore, playing Ravel’s Bo- 
lero by request. Our orchestra association 
is happy to announce that, because of the 
fine progress made, Mr. Brown will be 
loaned to the orchestra again next season by 
the Juilliard School of Music. 

The second concert during Music Week 
was the band and orchestra contests of the 
El Paso high schools, followed by the musi- 
cal discrimination contest of the public 
schools. Both events, under the direction of 
Mrs, Abbie Durkee, music supervisor of the 
public schools, were highly interesting and 
of great musical value to the students. 

The well-staged spring pageant of the 
graded schools took place on May 6, under 
the direction of Miss Howell. Sixteen 
schools participated. 

May 7 proved to be the highlight of the 
week, when a recital was given by the Hahn- 
Rawlings Dancers, assisted by their students. 
The dancers are Joseph Hahn and Martha 
DeNegre, formerly with the Pavley-Ouk- 
rainsky Ballet, and Ruth Rawlings, who has 
been connected with some of the large 
studios in the East. The program opened 
with an exhibition of ballet and tap danc- 
ing and kindergarten work by the young 
pupils. The second part enlisted the more 
advanced students in dances to the music of 
Brahms and Chopin waltzes and Valse 
Bluette. The third division was given by 
the artists and senior students. Outstanding 
were The Blue Danube Waltz, danced by 
Ruth Bloch, Jane Grider, Dorothy Flynne, 
Virginia Luckett and Doris Webster. Miss 
Rawlings was charming in a Chopin waltz. 
The Swan as presented by Miss DeNegre 
was greeted with much applause. The 
March of Triumph, performed to music from 
Aida and led by Mr. Hahn (whose panto- 
mime work is unsurpassed), was the best 
of the ensemble numbers. Other dancers 
were Virginia Luckett, Jane Winner, Jerry 
Wilke, Florence Ponsford, Rose Delgado, 
Marjorie Harrison, Jean Davis, Evelyn 
Miller and Mary Luckett. A large orches- 
tra, directed by Dorothy Learmonth, fur- 
nished accompaniments for the most of the 
program, while Mrs. Oran A. Palmer, pian- 
ist, accompanied the students’ work. H. J. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The waning 
musical season has brought many recitals by 
the younger artists. Of especial interest was 
the concert of the New England High School 
Festival Orchestra of 162 players selected 
from various high school orchestras of New 
England. They were directed by Frances 
Findlay, of the New England Conservatory 
of Music. Of notable interest, also, was the 
concert by young members of the Chopin 
Club, who gave a program of high order, 
not only as regards the works performed 
but also as to technic and interpretation. 

The young section of the Chaminade Club 
presented Edwin Orlando Swain, baritone, 
in a song recital at the Music Mansion. Mr. 
Swain, long a favorite with Providence 
audiences, having appeared under the aus- 
pices of the Providence Plantations Club 
and of Pembroke College in Brown Univer- 
sity, made an especially fine ‘impression on 
this occasion. His diction, legato style, the 
breadth of his tone which in climaxes seemed 
to have still more in reserve, the tasteful 
effects of interpretation, all combined to 
make an evening of rare enjoyment. 

Presidents’ Day of the Chaminade Club 
brought as guest artist Louise Lerch, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who sang two Handel arias and groups of 
German, French and English songs with 
finesse. Her audience was vociferously en- 
thusiastic over everything she sang. Theo- 
dor Webb was at the piano. 

The University Glee Club at its last con- 
cert of the season gave a program of diffi- 
cult numbers in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner. The chorus, under Director Berrick 
Schloss, has gained both in nuance and 
quality of tone. This time the club had Vic- 
tor de Gomez, cellist of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, as assisting artist. He played two 
groups of solos with perfect intonation and 
skillful shading. Arthur Hitchcock, of the 
music faculty of Brown University, furnished 
able and sympathetic accompaniments. 

Rhode Island was one of the few eastern 
states which celebrated Music Week. From 
first to last, daily events were carried to 
success under the general leadership of Vir- 
ginia Boyd Anderson, president of the Rhode 
Island Federation of Music Clubs. The 
week opened with a concert by an all-New 
England High School chorus, Walter But- 
terfield conducting. This was followed by 
a program of symphonic music by the newly 
formed Providence Symphony Orchestra 
(Wassily Leps, conductor). The organiza- 
tion strengthened the already fine impres- 
sion made at its initial performance, con- 
vincing the hearers of its continued improve- 
ment. 

An all-club program featured George 
Tinker, tenor; Elsie Lovell Hankins, con- 
tralto; Ruth Tripp, pianist; Mary W. 
Brooks, violinist; Geneva Jefferds Chapman, 
soprano; and the Amati String Quartet. Un- 
der the direction of Elmer G. Wilson Smith, 
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a historical musical production, Music in 
America, filled a large auditorium to over- 
flowing. The evening devoted to male 
chorus singing was one of the pleasant fea- 
tures of the week. Those programmed were 
the Boys Glee Club of Commercial High 
School (Edward Grant, leader) ; Pawtucket 
Chamber of Commerce Glee Club (William 
Smithson, leader) ; Masonic Choir (George 
Dane, conductor); Verdandi Male Chorus 
(Oscar Ekeberg, director), and the Eink- 
lang Singing Society (Gustav Saacke, 
leader). 

The Elmwood Oratorio Society presented 
Elijah. There was a George Washington 
Bicentennal program, one of home groups, 
and the week closed with a program by 
choirs of all creeds. 

The Chopin Club eee in honor of 
its president, Mrs. H. Ritchie, with 
a delightful ~<a of music given by 
Barre-Hill, baritone of the Chicago Opera; 
Benjamin Premack, violin; Oscar Lozzi, 
pianist; and a quartet composed of Geneva 
Jefferds Chapman, soprano; May Stock- 
well Hiller, contralto; George Tinker, tenor, 
and Harry Hugh, baritone. 

One of the outstanding artistic successes 
of the season was the musical evening given 
by George Faulkner’s Instrumental En- 
semble at Churchill House, with Elsie Lov- 
ell Hankins, contralto, assisting. The en- 
semble, recently gathered together, gave 
numbers by Bach, Debussy, Grainger and 
deFalla. Especially praiseworthy was 
Sparenmusik (Rubinstein) played with ex- 
cellent intonation by four violins. Mrs. 
Hankins’ voice, clear diction and finished 
style won much applause. In the recitative 
and aria, Adieu foréts from Jeanne d’Arc 
(Tschaikowsky ) and other offerings, her 
singing was of high order. 

A group of professional men organists, of 
whom J. Sebastian Matthews was first pres- 
ident, held a meeting recently at the Art 
Club. William Smithson was elected pres- 
ident for the ensuing year. John Archer 
and Leroy Armstrong were elected scribes. 

D. 


. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The San An- 
tonio Civic Association presented Coe Glade, 
contralto, in a most enjoyable recital. Her 
appearances here with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company had won her a host of ad- 
mirers, and she was greeted with prolonged 
applause. Her program was varied and it 
would be most difficult to say which num- 
bers pleased the audience most, as two, three 
and four encores were necessary after each 
group. Miss Glade possesses a rich, full and 
vibrant voice and her enunciation was clear 
and crisp. She was ably accompanied by 
Willard Rhodes, who also contributed two 
piano numbers which were so enjoyed that 
two encores were necessary. This concert 
closed the current season of the association. 

The Tuesday Musical Club (Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg, founder and life-president) pre- 
sented Isaac Van Grove’s The Music Rob- 
ber. Betty Longaker Wilson, as Nancy 
Storance, was, vocally and _ histrionically, 
captivating ; Mrs. Guy Simpson, as Con- 
stanze, sang with distinction; Alexander 
Johnston, as Mozart, was excellent; and 
Joseph Burger, as Count Johann von Wal- 
segg, did gratifying work. Others in the 
cast were: Cuthbert Bullitt, as Franz Suss- 
mayer; Robert Campbell, Josef Deiner; 
William Irby, Josef Haydn; Paul Mullen- 
bruch, Beethoven; and Manfred Gerhardt, 
Emanuel Schikaneder. Each was well cast. 
The chorus did fine singing and the orchestra 
performed..capably under Walter Dunham. 
Harry and Florence Griffith were in charge 
of the stage direction. 

Mrs. E. H. Benedict presented a program, 
following the business meeting of the Tues- 
day Musical Club. The participants were: 
Mary Brown Campbell, pianist; Warren 
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Hull, baritone; Jerome Zoeller, 
ist; Ira Mae Nethery, harpist; Mrs. Fred 
Jones, soprano; Mrs. Guy Simpson, con- 
tralto; Charles Stone, tenor. The accom- 
panists were ‘Mrs. Edward Harker and 
Walter Dunham. At the conclusion, Mrs. 
Paul Roehs, soprano, sang Love Me, Kiss 
Me by Kathleen Blair, who was a guest of 
the club. 

Helen Wilgus, soprano; Joseph Burger, 
baritone; Mrs. Arthur Baird, soprano; and 
Charles Stone, tenor, were the soloists when 
the San Antonio Musical Club (Mrs. Lewis 
Krams Beck, president) entertained at its 
annual luncheon. 

Alice Mayfield presented thirteen pupils 
of her piano class in an entertaining recital. 

The Municipal Oratorio Society (Dean 
Carl Venth, director) gave the Wooing of 
Hiawatha (Carl Venth). The soloists 
were Betty Longaker Wilson, soprano; 
Mary Aubrey Keating, contralto; Robert 
Campbell, tenor; George Baker, baritone. 
It was an erudite composition, splendidly 
performed. 

Kathleen Blair’s He Restoreth My Soul, 
was presented at a vesper service in Christ’s 
Church under the auspices of the Tuesday 
Musical Club. Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano, 
was the soloist; Walter Dunham was at 
the organ; and Ira Mae Nethery and Ruth 
Howell played harp and violin obbligatos, 
respectively. 

Mrs. J. Harry Aker spoke on Good Man- 
ners in Music at a meeting of the juvenile 
department of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
of which Mrs. William Ward MacDonald 
is chairman. Members of the junior depart- 
ment appeared in various numbers. 

The annual program presented by the 
piano ensemble department of the Tuesday 
Musical Club, of* which Mrs. Alexander 
McCollister is chairman, had the following 
participants: Mmes. Roland Klar, H. 
Freeland, Eugene Staffel, Effie Decuir, Wil- 
liam Ward MacDonald, Roland Springall, 
Edwin Arneson and Alexander McCollister ; 
and Edith Madison, Alice Mayfield, Dor- 
othy Bell Newton and Meta Hertwig. The 
program, excellently played, included com- 
positions by Mozart, Schubert-Liszt, Maier- 
Pattison, Saint-Saéns, Schutt and Infante. 

Se 


saxophon- 


SEATTLE, WASH. — On April 20, 
Paderewski played to the largest audience 
ever assembled at the largest auditorium in 
this city. 

John Charles Thomas was presented on 
April 6. His concert, and that of Paderswski, 
was under the sponsorship of the Ladies 
Musical Club. 

The Women’s Association of the Univer- 
sity of Washington presented Harald Kreutz- 
berg with his dancing group, April 12. 

Susie Michael Friedman, woman pianist 
of the Northwest, was heard in an all-Chopin 
lecture-recital May 5. Mrs. Friedman’s play- 
ing is characterized by spontaneity of inter- 
pretation. 

The past month has been one of unusual 
activity among choral organizations. The 
Orpheon Society, under the baton of Einar 
Lindbiom, gave a concert April 5; the Junior 
Amphion Society (Arville Belstad, conduc- 
tor) appeared April 15; the Arion Male 
Chorus was heard April 10; The Helen 
Crowe Snelling singers were presented April 
12; the combined Norwegian and Swedish 
Male Choruses sang a remarkable program 
April 22; the Treble Clef Club (Edwin Fair- 
bourne conducting ) was heard April 26; and 
lastly, the Ralston Club, a male chorus con- 
ducted by Owen J. Williams, gave its spring 
concert May 3. 

Lore Deja, exponent of the German dance 
and disciple of Mary Wigman, appeared in a 
dance recital with a group of Cornish Danc- 
ers, trained under her supervision, on April 


Students of the Elizabeth Jacques Snyder 
School of Voice were heard in recital April 
12. 

Piano pupils of Paul Pierre McNeely pre- 
sented a half-hour’s program over KPCB 
recently, which received unusual and enthusi- 
astic comment. 

The last of the series of chamber music 
programs sponsored jointly by Phi Mu 
Alpha and Mu Phi Epsilon, music organiza- 
tions of the University of Washington, was 
presented April 19. 

William Hedley offered an attractive pro- 
gram of violin and ensemble music given by 
his students, April 25. 

The Seattle Musical Art Society sponsored 
an all-English composers program at_ its 
meeting April 20. pe . 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—History has 
repeated itself and again we are greeted 
with a new Ringgold Band. Taking the 
name of the eminent Ringgold band of 
more than thirty years ago, an organization 
of youngsters has made its appearance for 
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the first time in a lively concert at the Lib- 
erty Avenue Auditorium. The band is un- 
der the direction of Calvin F. Head, a former 
member of the Thirty-seventh United States 
Infantry. The members, all under sixteen 
years, are Gale Morgan, Billy Bayes, Tommy 
Loyd, Connie Loyd, Richard Sutherland, 
sobby Gemmecke, Malcolm McPheeters, 
Woodrow. King, Stanley Moody, Maurice 
Wood, Harold Campbell, James Hamilton, 
Arthur Sutton and Herman Surdan. Six of 
the boys bear names of the ald masters. 

The music department of Wiley High gave 
a colorful program at the school auditorium 
May 3. The Wiley Band, under the direc- 
tion of Paul Auscherman, played a group 
of numbers for the prelude which included 
Magneta Overture, by Huff. The program 
was under the direction of Lucy Flinn. 

A program of piano, vocal and violin num- 
bers was given by the juniors of the Wom- 
en’s Department Club, May 8. The accom- 
panists were Clara Bloomfield, Edris Steven- 
ton and Pauline Chandler. 

The Indiana State Teachers College 
again sponsored an annual May Festival 
and high school music contest, May 3. Or- 
chestras from Gerstmeyer, Brazil, Bloom- 
ington and Sullivan took part. Following 
the contest a rehearsal of the four orchestras, 
including the Indiana State Orchestra, under 
the direction of Prof. Edward B. Birge of 
the School of Music of Bloomington, was 
conducted. There were 250 instruments in 
this massed orchestra. 

The first part of the program consisted 
of a number by each of the contesting or- 
chestras, and Haydn’s second symphony was 
played by the massed group under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Birge. The second part was 
directed by Lowell M. Tilson. The direct- 
ors for the first part were Malcolm Scott, 
Terre Haute; Robert Ernhart, Brazil; Fred- 
erick J. Sharp, Bloomington; Tolman 
Gharst, Sullivan; and Prof. Birge. 

Rainy weather did not prevent a large 
gathering from turning out to attend the 
musicale given by a group of local artists. 
Mrs. P. D. Wilkinson opened the program 
with several organ numbers. Mary Mar- 
garet Beeson’s soprano voice was exhibited 
to good advantage in two numbers. Other 
local talent was well received. Forty- -five 
musicians appeared in the program, which 
was performed with artistry. M. P. D. 
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Pittsburgh's Musical Season 
Nearly Ended 


Music Week Celebrated 


PitrspurcH, Pa.—With the curtain about 
to be rung down on the local concert sea- 
son, the number of musical events given 
thus far total more than eighty-five, repre- 
senting the busiest—though not the most 
financially and artistically successful—year 
that the Steel City has ever experienced. 

Music Week was ushered in by the first 
concert of the Irene Kaufmann Settlement 
String Ensemble (Ralph Lewando, di- 
rectcr). Twenty-five players presented a 
program comprising works of Locatelli and 
Schubert, and giving the first Pittsburgh 
performance of Thomas Dunhill’s Chidding- 
fold Suite. Belle Barsky, piano; Eugene 
Reichenfeld, violin, and Dr. M. W. Ruben- 
stein, viola, played a trio of Mozart; and 
Milton Thomas and Charles Simon played 
movements from violin concertos of Vivaldi 
and Wieniawski, accompanied by Ralph Le- 
wando. 

A combined concert was given by the 
Westinghouse Glee Club and that of the 
Geneva College girls. 

The Horne Choral Society, of 100 mixed 
voices (L. A. Hubach, director), composed 
entirely of employees of the Joseph Horne 
Company, one of Pittsburgh’s leading depart- 
ment stores, gave their annual concert at the 
Nixon Theatre. Mr. Hubach is an execu- 
tive of the company and an ardent lover of 
music. 

Elizabeth Steyens, prominent violinist and 
teacher of Uniontown and Connellsville, pre- 
sented her pupils in solo and ensemble re- 
cital. 

The Pitt Women’s Glee Club of sixty 
gave their yearly concert, directed by Ger- 
trude Northrope Ayars. 

The Kedroff Male Quartet appeared here 
for the first time, demonstrating effective 
vocal ensemble art before an approbative 
audience that was preponderantly Slavic. 
What immediately impresses is the excel- 
lency of ensemble unity, submergence of in- 
dividual parts tc a solo section, and fine 
regard for nuance, ~hrasing and interpreta- 
tive values. 

Edna Staley, soprano, and Betty Lou nu 





DISCOVERING GENIUS IN COCKNEY DISTRICTS 


Lonpon.—A movement to recruit musical 
talent from the poor, started some time ago 
by Maria Levinskaya, of the Levinskaya 
School of Pianoforte Playing in London, has 
been gathering strength. As a result, a 
number of poor children living in London’s 
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MARIA LEVINSK. 
poor London children for scholarship eligibility. 


examining 


East End now travel to the fashionable 
West End and back again every week, to be 
instructed at the expense of wealthy patrons, 
members of the Levinskaya Scholarship 
Fund Association, who inclfide such emi- 
nently known people as Lord Howard de 
Walden (president of the British Music 
Society), Lady Swaythling, Lady Maud 
Warrender, Lady Lawrence of Kingsgate and 
Dean Inge. 

Mme. Levinskaya, convinced that much real 
musical ability is wasted for want of op- 


portunity at the start, explored the East 
End herself. She discovered many talented 
children and finally examined 140. Thirty 
of these, all under fourteen, she chose and 
coached so as to appear at a Scholarship 
Fund concert. Then she enlisted the aid of 
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wealthy people, who were allowed to pick 
their own protégés. All but twelve were 
finally eliminated and of these, ten continue 
to study and are well along on the road to 
accomplishment. One of Mme. Levinskaya’s 
charges, only fourteen years old, is about 
to begin his first European tour. 
Meantime, the scholarship work goes on 
and patrons are continuing to adopt musical 
wards. Mme. Levinskaya, who is a child 
enthusiast, gives a good part of her energy 
and time to the cause. ci 
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sell, pianist, gave a recital at the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman visited his 
native heath and appeared in recital for the 
Welfare Benefit Fund at Duquesne, the town 
of his birth, The program was devoted en- 
tirely to his compositions, among which was 
the new Marche Grotesque. His fingers 
have lost none of their old-time cunning, 
and fine musicianship imbued his playing 
with warmth and color. Cadman was as- 
sisted by James Achtzehn, baritone; Edward 
Dunbar, tenor; Mathilda Flinn and Char- 
lotte Shallenberger, sopranos, and Margaret 
Estep, contralto, 

A Three Choir Festival at Ascension 
Church brought together the boy and men 
singers of Trinity Cathedral (Alfred Hamer, 
director) ; Ascension Choir (Herbert Pea 
body, organist-director), and Calvary 
Church Choir (Harvey Gaul, organist-di- 
rector). The latter wrote an anthem espe- 
cially for this occasion. 

The Pittsburgh Musical Institute Or 
chestra of eighty players, conducted by 
Charles Boyd, director of the institute, was 
heard in concert at Carnegie Music Hall. 
Betty Lou Russell, pianist, and Doyle H. 
Bugher, bass, were soloists. 

Julian Williams, organist of St. Stephens 
Church, Sewickley, Pa., and Arthur W. 
Poister, of University of Redlands, Cal., 
played the thirteenth and fourteenth pairs 
of free organ recitals in the competitive 
series for the position of organist and di- 
rector of music at Carnegie Institute. 
When all the invited players have been 
heard, the advisory committee of local mu- 
sicians is to make its report and the trustees 
will take action. R. L 


Mrs. Guggenheim Appeals for 
Funds to Aid Stadium Season 
Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheim, chairman 

of the Stadium Concerts, Inc., is making an 

appeal to the general public for contributions 
to help carry the series through the coming 
season. Each summer, despite the large and 
regular attendance, there is considerable de 
ficit to be met by the concert committee and 
other generous and public-spirited citizens. 

Checks should be made payable to Stadium 

Concerts, Inc., and mailed to the organiza 

tion at the Steinway Building, New York. 
Adolph Lewisohn is honorary chairman 

of the Stadium Concerts; Mrs. Guggenheim, 
chairman; Arthur Judson, manager; Sam 

A. Lewisohn, treasurer; and Miss Margaret 

R. Boyd, secretary. Vice-chairmen are Mrs. 

Henry Martyn Alexander, Mrs. Christian 

R. Holmes and the Countess Mercati. Other 

members of the concert committee are Mrs 

Bartlett Arkell, Mrs. Robert Low Bacon, 

Henry de Forest Baldwin, Mrs. Max J 

Bernheim, Mrs. Alfred C. Bossom, Mrs. 

Winthrop Chanler, Mrs. Harris R. Childs, 

Mrs. William B. Dinsmore, Mrs. L. K. 

Elmhirst, Mrs. Reginald Fincke, Frederick 

G. Fischer, Mrs. Lyttleton Fox, Mrs. Simon 

Frankel, Mrs. Felix Fuld, Mrs. Charles 

Dana Gibson, Lawrence Gilman, F. H. La 

Guardia, Mrs. Arthur Hofheimer, Mrs. Her- 

man Irion, Samuel D. Levy, Clarence H. 

Mackay, Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell, Walter 

W. Price, Ralph Pulitzer, Samuel J. Reck- 

ford, Louis F. Rothschild, Alfred E. Seligs- 

berg, Mrs. S. W. Straus, Mrs. Irwin Unter 
myer, Felix M. Warburg and R. Thornton 

Wilson, 


David Zalish 

Piano pupils of David Zalish were heard 
in recital at Roerich Hall, New York, May 
16. The composers programmed included 
Rachmaninoff, Brahms, Chopin, Sinding, 
Liszt, Levitzki, Liadoff, Mendelssohn and 
Beethoven. The young pianists appearing 
all seemed fully equipped technically to cope 
with the music they played, and in several 
cases marked interpretative talent was evi- 
denced. The auditorium was well filled with 
an audience which heartily applauded the 
performers. The performers were Mary 
Berkowitz, Sylvia Koegel, Estelle Linden 
baum, Bernice Bershad, Dorothy Lewis, 
George Bagrash, Gertrude Gutradt, Sylvia 
Stern, Natalie Rothman, Geraldine Chernick, 
Roslyn Asch, and Hilda Lichtenfeld. 
M. L. S. 


Schlusnus pee Fourth American 


Tour 


Heinrich Schlusnus, German baritone, re 
turns to this country next fall for his fourth 
American tour. Opera and concert engage 
ments have kept Mr. Schlusnus in Europe 
for the past two years. He has appeared 
each year at the Berlin Staatsoper and also 
has made guest appearances at other opera 
houses in Europe. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
Berlin Opera Houses Planning 
Uncurtailed Season for 1932-33 


Prices Reduced But Repertoire Increased—New Berg Opera 
Promised—Strauss Hears Revival of Ariadne 
—Memorable Pianistic Event 


Ber_in.—Unlike New York, the German 
metropolis is not planning to meet the chal- 
lenge of hard times by a present curtailment 
of its operatic pleasures. Whatever lyrical 
deprivations may be imposed upon the prov- 
inces, the opera houses of Berlin will con- 
tinue (so far as one can humanly foresee) 
to function the usual ten months out of 
twelve. The next season of the Municipal 
Opera is, for that matter, to begin as early 
as August 12. There are going to be fur- 
ther price reductions at each house, how- 
ever, and one will be able to enjoy the best 
seats in the Staatsoper for a little over two 
dollars, 

30th establishments have begun to lay 
their new cards on the table. More or less 
elaborate changes of personnel are promised 
and several familiar faces are scheduled to 
disappear. It seems difficult to credit the 
report that the admirable baritone Herbert 
Janssen, has not been reéngaged at the house 
on Unter den Linden; and certainly the 
Municipal Opera will not seem like its old 
self if, as I am credibly informed, the volup- 
tuous Mafalda Salvatini is to vanish from 
its precincts. The engagement at the same 
theatre of the experienced Gotthelf Pistor 
(Koloman von Patacky is likewise to be 
imported to fortify the tenor contingent), 
suggests that the house in Charlottenburg 
is dismissing Carl Hartmann—a contingency 
which I, for one, shall regret. Hartmann 
has gained appreciably in routine this past 
winter, and the present state of his singing 
entitles him to a conspicuous place in the 
thinly populated ranks of good German 
tenors. 

The Staatsoper, for its vart, is taking unto 
itself a new and as yei undivulged Helden- 
tenor and will absorb into its ranks Rudolf 
3ockelmann, Alexander Kipnis, Jaro Pro- 
haska, and Maria Olczewska. 


New Opera By ALBAN BERG 


This same house is planning for next sea- 
son two world premieres, one of them an 
opus of Alban Berg’s. Its list of revivals 
and newly studied productions embraces 
Rosenkavalier, Freischiitz, the Ring (re- 
deemed, one hopes, from those abominations 
of modernistic settings which for years have 
disfigured it), Fidelio, Mona Lisa, and Ni- 
colai’s Merry Wives of Windsor. A delayed 
apparition will be the Strauss perversion of 
Mozart’s Idomeneo. Not to be outdone by 
its downtown neighbor, the Municipal 
Opera also has put the Ring on its agenda 
and is at the moment trying to decide be- 
tween a new production of The Flying 
Dutchman or Rienzi. Tschaikowsky’s Va- 
kula the Smith is a strong ge. A 
truly heart-warming promise is Gluck’s 
Alceste. More exciting, perhaps, to one 
stratum of the population are the tidings 
that the amazing institution is teetering on 
the brink of something almost incredibly new 

a dry-cleaned, freshly tailored production 
of Cavalleria and Pagliacci. After that the 
Deluge—or at least a collision of planets. 
Modernities in Charlottenburg include 
Schreker’s new opera, Smee, scheduled for 
September. 


REvIVALS BY Mozart AND STRAUSS 


The chief operatic happenings of recent 
weeks have been restorations at both thea- 
tres. The uptown establishment put on a 
newly combed and corseted edition of Moz- 
art’s Entfiihrung, and restored to currency 
its admirable production of Simon Bocca- 
negra. The former was more heartily ac- 
claimed than, to my humble thinking, its vir- 
tues warranted. Wilhelm Reinking’s scenery 
was beautiful and wholly in the spirit of 
the opera—something I had not expected 
with the appalling recollections of his erst- 
while Kroll Barber of Seville in mind. If 
only the Stadtische Oper producers could 
forget for a moment that they have a mov- 
ing stage at their disposal (about the only 
time they do forget it is in Parsifal, pre- 
cisely when they ought to remember it). I 
fail to see what is gained by cutting out so 
much of the spoken text of Mozart's Sing- 
spiel, and by certain other purely arbitrary 
innovations, such as the new, unmotivated 
way Constanze is made to go about her 
martern aller Arten aria. Paul Breisach is 
not my ideal of a Mozart conductor, neither 
are Marguerite Perras and Hans Fidesser 
my ideals of a Constanze and a Belmonte. 
Fritz Krenn’s Osmin is probably well enough 
if one can banish haunting memories of Paul 
Bender. But taken by and large, the pro- 
duction boasts animation and brio and will 
doubtless prosper. 

RicHarp Lert Conpucts HEten 


The Staatsoper has just begun to recollect 
that there lives a maker of rather tolerable 


operas named Richard Strauss. At any rate, 
it has now turned its attention to the com- 
posite enticements of Ariadne auf Naxos, a 
work to which its walls have not echoed in 
many seasons. And as a kind of massive 
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enveloping flowery tent prescribed by Hof- 
mannsthal for the blissful conjunction of the 
lovers. > 
THE EveNT oF THE CONCERT YEAR 

Concert diversions of recent date have 
been chiefly a relative matter of pianists. 
But two of these events might well be en- 
scrolled in letters of flame. In the Sing- 
akademie, Rudolf Serkin lent consummate 
assistance to the Busch Quartet in piano 
quartets of Brahms and Dvorak and in some 
rarely performed Beethoven variations (in 
E flat, op. 44) whose triteness he redeemed 
by the penetrating beauty of his art. But 
one of the supreme pianistic events of the 
year (peradventure the event) was Artur 
Schnabel’s performance of Beethoven's Dia- 


el 


RICHARD STRAUSS and RICHARD LERT 
in Berlin, when the former was there to attend the recent opening of his Ariadne auf Naxos. 
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prologue to the revival, it exhibited a couple 
of weeks earlier its tastefully decorated ver- 
sion of Egyptian Helen, which was capitally 
conducted by Richard Lert and which made 
known among other things the beautiful voice 
of Hildegard Ranczak in the music of the 
benign sorceress, Aithra. 

The restoration of Ariadne was a festive 
affair. The composer personally superintend- 
ed the rehearsals, watched the premiére from 
a stage box and showed himself before the 
curtain at the close. (Incidentally, the 
Rundfunk Orchestra of Berlin took advan- 
tage of the master’s presence in town by 
inviting him a few nights previous to broad- 
cast his interpretations of Mozart’s Jupiter 
Symphony and of his own Don Juan.) Leo 
Blech conducted the fantastic opera and did 
justice to the exquisite texture of this quasi 
chamber music. The cast was about as 
stellar a one as can be recruited in Berlin 
these days. 

Ivoctin’s ZeERBINETTA LIVELY AS EvER 

Maria Ivogiin came from uptown to as- 
sume her old part of Zerbinetta, and if her 
voice is not all it was ten years ago (espe- 
cially its top tones), she still romps through 
the harlequinade with irresistible ebullience. 
Frida Leider, originally slated for Ariadne, 
gave way to Anni Konetzni. It was by much 
the best thing I have ever heard this soprano 
do and her sumptuous voice suffered rather 
less than usual from her besetting habit of 
singing sharp. Because of the illness of 
Marcel Wittrisch, Max Lorenz was com- 
mandeered to voice the taxing music of Bac- 
chus, of which task he acquitted himself with 
credit. Kathe Heidersbach sang well the 
role of the composer in the prologue; the 
minor parts were efficiently cast and the 
ensemble carefully drilled. Generalintendant 
Tietjen’s settings served the purpose with- 
out making history, even if they substituted 
night-shade and starry constellations for the 
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belli Variations at his solitary recital in the 
Philharmonie—a performance so colossal in 
point of conception, intellectual and imag- 
inative mastery and the mystic illumination 
of a microcosmic work from which at need 
the whole art of music could be reconstruct- 
ed, that all praise, however empurpled, must 
pause in abashment of its own futility. 
Schnabel prefaced Beethoven with superb 
presentations of Schubert and Mozart son- 
atas. But in the thirty-three variations he 
achieved the transcendent. I doubt whether 
a whole lifetime of concert-going can yield 
a dozen such experiences as the impression 
left by this concert. 
Hersert F. Peyser. 
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MUSICAL 


AMERICAN YOUTH HEARS COMPLEXITIES 
OF Music, STATES GEORGE A. WEDGE 


Director of Juilliard Summer School Believes the New Approach to 
Study Must Be Thoroughly Practical to Fit Present Needs 


George A. Wedge is the practical musical 
utilitarian who has evolved his own swift 
and direct approach to composition, once the 
exclusive domain of desiccated pedants. 
Simplification is the root of all the Wedge 
series of theory books, beginning with his 
Ear-Training and Sight-Seeing, Keyboard 
Harmony, and Twelve-Tone Scale—not yet 
published. And now the teacher and author 
will have a fresh proving-ground for his 
ideas in the newly created branch of the 
Juilliard School, the Summer School, of 
which Wedge will be the director. 

With his colleagues of the summer faculty, 
Wedge will again practise these modern 


Nelson photo 
GEORGE A. WEDGE, 
director of the Juilliard Summer School. 
principles of music pedagogy, utility and 
simplification. 

‘The formalized pedant of the past gen- 
eration,’ said George A. Wedge when we 
met him in his Institute of Musical Art 
headquarters, “might be a bit distressed over 
our modern short-cuts, but he would be 
obliged to confess that these new, abbreviated 
methods are achieving their purpose. Each 
generation has its own type of mentality, 
and pedagogy must adapt its principles to the 
practical needs of contemporary mentality. 

“Nowadays the music teacher must be con- 
cise, direct and, above all, effective in de- 
veloping active musicianship in the student. 
How did I work out the principles set forth 
in my books? Only by the trial-and-error 
method. My problem was to teach the ele- 
ments of music and theory to groups of 
students, consisting of adults and youngsters 
of every age. Text-books on harmony and 
counterpoint were excellent in their purposes, 
but not for mine. So, gradually, I had to 
devise my own approach. 

“First I tried to provide for the systematic 
expansion of fluent musicianship—the ability 
to hear with the eye and see with the ear. 
The elementary courses on ear-training, sup- 
plemented with sight-singing, were the fruits 
of my own experience with groups of pupils. 
Then it was necessary to direct my students 
to the application of their skill in the study 
of living harmony. Keyboard Harmony 
summarizes my efforts in this direction. 

“Today the teacher can dispense with the 
academic preliminaries, once deemed so es- 
sential, and lead his pupil immediately into 
the practical elements. The modern pupil 
demands this practicality, and he is prepared 
to take advantage of the new principles. 
Doubtless his ear is more sensitive than the 
ear of the student of past generations. 

“We have new ears. Even during the past 
fifteen or twenty years, the musical situation 
has improved immensely. The average or- 
chestra program today is considerably in 
advance of the concert program of those 
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years. Our ears have been trained to hear 
subtler harmonies and combinations. 

“Popular music, too, has affected our aural 
sense for the better, I think. Surely the 
popular tune of latter years is superior in 
quality and technical structure, to the street 
song of the old days. Of course, there is 
chaff in these tunes of the hour, but worthy 
music has a habit of surviving. Witness the 
Stephen Foster melodies, sole survivors of 
the American minstrel era and its flood of 
sentimental lays. The radio, too, is steadily 
educating the ear, supplanting that other 
potent influence, the phonograph. 

“The ear, I will admit,” continued Wedge, 
“is capable of learning strange things. Some 
of the products of ultra modern composition 
prove this point. The ear of modern youth 
is receptive to the supposed harmonic com- 
plexities of the more modern composers; the 
old-fashioned ear is not always so friendly 
to the apparently bewildering polyphonic and 
rhythmic maze of these works. 

“Subconsciously attuned to rich varieties 
of sound and cross-rhythms by popular 
music, by the radio, by the general excellence 
of our orchestra concerts, the student of to- 
day finds no terrors in the scores of our 
recognized masters. He is, perhaps, what 
the oldtimer would consider impatient. He 
wishes to plunge into music actively. That is 
understandable and normal, I maintain. 

“So we must respond to these insistent 
needs. The teacher who seeks to come in 
contact with the newest of ideas and the 
musicians who are exponents of these ideas ; 
the youth or adult in search of practical aid 
musically; these seekers must find a type of 
instruction which is first of all, practical. 

new and vital kind of pedagogy is 
being reconstructed. Our public schools, our 
colleges are turning to group instruction for 
the foundation of instrumental, vocal and 
theoretical training. In our Summer School, 
which will offer the kind of instruction given 
in the winter sesions of the Juilliard Gradu- 
ate School and the Institute of Musical Art, 
we shall endeavor to make our contribution 
to this latter-day pedagogy. Every instruc- 
tor in the instrumental and vocal courses, for 
example, will conduct a two-hour class de- 
voted to the most useful material.” 

Wedge’s viewpoint on the need of sensible 
regulation throughout the United States on 
credits and degrees, does not properly come 
within the scope of this interview. 

Let it suffice to pass on Wedge’s observa- 
tion on the weird conditions : 

“Under existing educational practices,” he 
commented, “Arturo Toscanini himself would 
not be permitted to act as teacher of a school 
in an American city, because he lacks the 
required degree of certificate.” 


American Organists to Convene in 
Boston 

The eleventh convention of the American 
Guild of Organists is to be held in Boston, 
Mass., June 20-25. A dinner will be fol- 
lowed by an opening concert by orchestra 
and organ, Palmer Christian being one of 
the solo organists, and Eric Delamarter’s 
concerto is to be featured. Howard D. 
McKinney and others will read papers, and 
a trip to inspect notable organs is scheduled. 
There will be a convention service and a iec- 
ture by Archibald T. Davison, of Harvard 
University. Recitals by M. J. Clayton, Mar- 
ion Hutchinson, Alice Shepard, Alexander 
McCurdy, Carl Weinrich, Robert Cato, 
Ralph Kinder, and Hugh Porter are to bring 
programs of organ literature The conven- 
tion closes with an all-day excursion to 
points of interest on Massachusetts Bay, 
with Plymouth or Provincetown as the ob- 
jective. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Announces 
Summer Season 


third consecutive summer season of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts in Robin 


The 


Hood Dell is to extend for eight weeks, 
June 28 to August 22. Alexander Smallens 
again will be director; Leopold Stokowski 
is to conduct part of a program. Guest con- 
ductors are Hans Kindler, Henry Hadley, 
Erno Rapee and Sandor Harmati. Special 
attractions announced are the Hall Johnson 
Negro Choir and the Duncan Dancers. 


Minneapolis to Hear Prominent 
Artists 


Among the artists to be heard in Minne- 
apolis during 1932-33 are Lily Pons, Goeta 
Ljungberg, Joseph Szigeti and Vladimir 
Horowitz as soloists with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy; Jascha 
Heifetz, Lotte Lehmann and Amelita Galli- 
Curci on the University of Minnesota 
course; and Kathryn Meisle and Richard 
Bonelli in the Apollo Club series. 
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SUSAN S. BOICE 
Merran Reeder, artist-pupil of Susan S. 
Boice, formerly with the Wagner Opera 
Company, sang With Verdure Clad at a 
Montclair (N. J.) church service, and was 
reéngaged after appearing at a German 
Mannerchor concert. Helen Bulger, con- 


SUSAN S. BOICE, 
vocal teacher and president of the Women’s 
Society, Riverside Church, New York. 


tralto, of Dr. Carl’s choir, has been re- 
engaged, as has Emily Rappleyea at Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church, New York. A Scotch 
pupil of Miss Boice sings frequently over 
WJZ, also giving Indian Legends. Walter 
Davis, tenor, is choirmaster of a church in 
El Paso, Tex. 

A weekly class in Maplewood, N. J., 
claims Miss Boice’s attention, and she plans 
to continue instruction until August 1. Her 
most recent honor is election as president of 
the Women’s Society, Riverside Church, 
New York. Miss Boice was official hostess 
at a tea recently given in honor of Mrs. 


H. H. A. Beach. 


LEON CARSON 
Leon Carson presented some of his artists 
in the Fifth Annual Hour of Song at the 
Spring Garden School Auditorium, Nutley, 
N. J., on May 16. 


MARY EMERSON 


Tessa Bloom, pianist, who was awarded 
this year’s annual scholarship of the Ameri- 
can Matthay Association for study with 
Tobias Matthay, is a pupil of Mary Emer- 
son. This announcement was listed in the 
Musical Courier recently under the studio 
notes of Richard McClanahan. 


BERTA GERSTER-GARDINI 
La Vergne Fairchild, artist-pupil of Berta 
Gerster Gardini, sang recently for the Na- 
tional League of American Pen Women, 
and also for the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


IDA HAGGERTY-SNELL 

Ida Haggerty-Snell presented Jane Alex- 
ander in her Metropolitan Opera House 
Studios recently, assisted by the sisters Nell, 
Myrtle and Lois Justineau, Sarah Sandrof, 
sopranos, and Louis Rupnik, baritone. Miss 
Alexander sang with good taste and tone 
production. Accompanists were Pauline 
Bernfeld and Miss Sandrof. Pauline Win- 


slow, composer, was guest of honor; three 
of her songs were sung and she gave a 
short talk. F. W. R. 


BRUNO HUHN 


Gordon Mason, tenor of Scotia, N. Y., a 
pupil of Bruno Huhn of New York, has been 
reengaged as tenor soloist of the First 
Methodist-Episcopal Church, Schenectady, 
N. Y. Mrs. McLelland Barclay, soprano, 
has opened an engagement of several weeks 
in Hollywood, Cal. Paul Ensrud, baritone, 
who studies voice and conducting with Mr. 
Huhn, is director of music at Newberry 
College, S. C. Mr. Ensrud recently con- 
ducted the first performance of his cantata, 
The Atonement, for soloists, chorus and or- 
chestra in the High School Auditorium of 
Newberry. 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 


An operatic program was given at the 
White Breakfast of the Rubinstein Club on 
May 7 by artists from Estelle Liebling’s 
studio. Among the numbers in which Lieb- 
ling artists appeared were: Scenes from 
Rigoletto by Lucille Potter as Gilda and 
Paul Cadieux as the Duke; O mio Fernando 
from La Favorita by Maude Runyan; Sextet 
from Lucia di Lammermoor, Joan Ruth, 
Maude Runyan, Paul Cadieux, William 
Cleary and Bert Dueringer. 

Josephine Forsyth’s musical setting of 
The Lord’s Prayer was sung by Miss Run- 
yan as soloist, assisted by the following 
eleven Liebling singers: Nancy Basker- 
ville, Jane Ellwood, Jeanne Harrison, Diana 
Irvine, Claire Miller, Joycelyn Rosecrans, 
Ann Seaton, Melba Thrasher, Jacque Woods, 
Gertrude Wyatt and Dorothy Wyth. 


SARAH PECK MORE 


Margaret D. Berks has been engaged as 
alto soloist in the quartet of the First Con- 
gregational Church, West Hartford, Conn., 
and also is singing semi-weekly over the 
radio. She is a pupil of Sarah Peck More, 
of New York, who maintains a studio in 
Hartford. 

Norma Allen Haine and Etta Barden 
Hibler recently gave a costume recital of old 
songs at the annual meeting of the Y. W. 
Cc. A., Hartford, Conn. They are also More 
pupils. Mrs. More presented her students in 
recital in Hartford, May 26. 


FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 


On May 10 in the Tapestry Room of the 
Hotel Olcott, New York, Frederick 
Schlieder, teacher and author, entertained 
fifty friends, the majority of whom were 
former students of the Schlieder Method of 
Creative Music Education. 

After a specialty dance by Monna de 
Montoliu, Ruth Kemper, violinist, played the 
Mozart violin sonata, op. 15, accompanied at 
the piano by Arousiag Costikyan, teacher 
and exponent of the Schlieder method. 
Miss Kemper’s offering was followed by two 
Spanish dances by Miss de Montoliu: In 
response to requests, Mr. Schlieder im- 
provised at the piano. 

Preceding the musical portion of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Schlieder gave a brief talk in 
which he pointed out that musical excel- 
lence is not learned but “earned,” stressing 
the need for dynamic efforts in order to 
overcome the inertia that has characterized 
the average musician and teacher. 

G. N. 


IRMA SWIFT 


Roma Jacobs, coloratura soprano, was 
soloist for the Capitol Club, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on May 15. Among her selections were Les 
Filles de Cadix, by Delibes, Clavelitos and 
the aria from The Barber of Seville. 

Rosa Vinci was soprano soloist for the 
American Legion concert given recently in 
the grand ballroom of the Astor Hotel, New 
fork. 

Nan Brown, Scottish soprano, has re- 
turned. to New York from Newport, R. L, 
where she gave a program of Scotch songs 
in costume. 

Mme. Swift is holding a special summer 
course at her New York studios, beginning 


May 24. She also will give a course at 
Hunter College this summer on The Prin- 
ciples of Singing. 


GINA CIAPARELLA VIAFORA 

Irma Bartholomew, artist-pupil of Gina 
Ciaparella Viafora and instructor of sing- 
ing in an Indiana musical college, sang at 
the opening of the new Education Building 
in Harrisburg, Pa. 

Miss Bartholomew, who will continue her 
classes in the West during the summer, will 
spend the time between sessions in New 
York, in order to study further with Mme. 
Viafora, 

EDNA ZAHM 

Edna Zahm, known as a member of the 
former Wagnerian Opera Company, who 
sang Zerlina on tour, is the newly-chosen 
soprano of the East Orange (N. J.) Presby- 
terian Church. She is also soloist in a West 
Side Synagogue in New York. 
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ARTUR RODZINSKI 
The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Artur Rodzinski, conductor, closed its 
season with a pair of concerts, April 21 
and 22. Announcement has been made that 
the drive for next season subscriptions suc- 


© Goldensky 
DR. ARTUR RODZINSKI 


ceeded beyond expectation, and that the 
orchestra’s 1932-33 concerts are assured. 
The Los Angeles Herald’s review of the 
April 21 concert read in part: “Rodzinski 
and the orchestra were at their best, and 
when the great director appeared at the be- 
ginning of the concert the whole audience 
stood up in a gesture of appreciation.” The 
Record: “The last symphony pair program 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra for this sea- 
son revealed every facet of the dynamic and 
youthful quality of the conducting of Dr. 
Artur Rodzinski and disclosed the superb 
technical development of the orchestra under 
his baton.” The same critic continued: “The 
bursting brilliance of Ravel’s Daphnis and 
Chloé found utter reflection in the conduct- 
ing of Rodzinski, who controlled the or- 
chestra with lightness and suppleness of 
touch. This is no more evident than when 
he puts down the baton and conducts with 
facile gestures of his hands, which in them- 
selves vividly communicate the abandoned 
beauty of the work.” Saturday Night, a 
Los Angeles weekly, commented: “At each 


of the last three concerts, completing the 
1931-1932 season of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, there was ample demonstration of 
devotion to the orchestra on the part of 
patrons, devotion of the musicians to the 
conductor, and that exuberant devotion to 
the task in hand which is one secret of Dr. 
Artur Rodzinski’s unquestioned success in 
Los Angeles.” 

Dr. Rodzinski sailed for Europe May 12. 
He returns in the fall to conduct the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic in another season. 


GENA BRANSCOMBE 


A number of compositions by Gena Brans- 
combe were featured at the recent biennial 
convention of the National League of Amer- 
ican Pen Women in Washington, D. C. The 
Washington Evening Star printed of her 
choral number, The Postern Gate, which 
was sung by the Men’s Glee Club of Amer- 
ican University: “It is well adapted to a 
men’s glee club and Miss Branscombe put 
life and color into its rendition by her spir- 
ited conducting.”” The Washington Herald’s 
report of the Authors’ Breakfast read in 
part: “Compositions by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach and Gena Branscombe, written as a 
contribution to the Bicentennial year, were 
patriotically thrilling and musically notable.” - 
On another program Miss Branscombe con- 
ducted her chorals, Roses in Madrid and 
Such Grace in the Dance. More elaborate 
numbers for chorus, Youth of the World, 
and Pilgrims of Destiny, were also directed 
by Miss Branscombe at the Composers’ Con- 
cert in the Congressional Country Club. 
The same program carried her When Twi- 
light Weaves. Elena de Sayn, violinist, of- 
fered Miss Branscombe’s sonata in A minor 
at the concert featuring the work of univer- 
sity women composers. 


MABEL AUSTIN AND ERNEST DAVIS 


Mabel Austin, soprano, and Ernest Davis, 
tenor, were soloists at the Hays, Kans., 
Festival in April. The Hays Daily News 
commented: “Ernest Davis, the tenor, was 
at his best in He That Dwelleth in Heaven 
Shall Laugh Them to Scorn. Mr. Davis is 
a singer of versatility, having proven in his 
appearances here he is equally proficient in 
the singing of opera, concert and oratorio 
composition. Miss Austin also found high 
favor last night, pleasing especially with I 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth.” An- 
other Hays paper carried of Miss Austin: 
“Her lovely soprano voice and pleasing per- 
sonality brought generous applause.” The 
same critic continued: “Then came one of 
the high lights of the evening, a solo by Mr. 
Ernest Davis, the tenor, whose coming to 
Hays is almost an integral part of every 
festival week. Mr. Davis chose for his 
solo Celeste Aida. So well did Mr. Davis 
please his audience with Aida that he was 
called back for two encores.” 


JULIA BELLE SHENK 

Julia Belle Shenk, pupil of Austin Con- 
radi, of the piano faculty of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, recently 
gave a scholarship recital upon completion 
of three years as holder of the Louis McLane 
Tiffany Piano Scholarship No. 1. F. W. 
Stehlau, of the Baltimore Evening Sun, 
said : “Miss Shenk displayed seriousness and 
abiding sincerity. She not only showed 
painstaking care in the preparation of her 
program, but often sounded depths quite com- 
pelling. She displayed good taste and ap- 
peared content to follow patterns rather than 
indulge in highly individualistic flights.” The 
same critic continued: “On the whole, Miss 
Shenk proved herself to be an artist of im- 
pressive attainments, investing her offerings 
with much interest. Her execution was clean 
and her conception intelligent, while her 
tone had limpidity as well as firmness. She 
exhibited a capacity for mood and color that 
made her performance arresting.” 


GEORGE I. TILTON 


The Trenton (N. J.) Evening Times 
printed an editorial concerning the service 
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Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music Students Graduate 


Musical Program Given as Part of Commencement Exercises—Norden 
Conducts Second “Pop” Concert—Musical Academy Faculty Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—The Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music held its commence- 
ment exercises, following a concert by the 
advanced pupils, May 16, at Witherspoon 
Hall before an overflowing audience. The 
Anna Magdalena suite by Bach was well 
played by the Conservatory String Orches- 
tra, ably conducted by Boris Koutzen. The 
first movement of the Mozart concerto in 
A for piano and orchestra was executed with 
skill by Mary Louise Evans, with Sylvia 
Noble playing the piano arrangement of the 
orchestral score. Theodore Armstrong re- 
vealed good tone and technic in the first 
movement of the Mendelssohn concerto for 
violin and orchestra; Mary Louise Evans 
at the piano in the orchestra part. Shorter 
piano soli were finely presented by Kathryn 
Abel and Edith Ulmer. Katherine V. Lip- 
pincott gave one of her own compositions, 
Praeludium, which was interesting and ex- 
cellently performed. Florine Thanhauser 
Lewin scored with Sonatine by Beryl Rub- 
instein; Betty Jane Hallstrom, harpist, won 
applause with Impromptu Caprice by Ga- 
briel-Pierne; Sylvia Noble gave an exhibi- 
tion of good Bach playing as soloist in the 
first movement of the Bach concerto in D 
minor, accompanied by the Conservatory 
String Orchestra ; Naomi Koplin showed tal- 
ent in the second and third movements of 
the Rachmaninoff piano concerto, and was 
well supported by Mary Louise Evans in 
the piano transcription of the orchestra 
background. As a closing number, the 
Conservatory String Orchestra (again under 
the musicianly direction of Mr. Koutzen), 
offered a concerto for string orchestra 
(Handel). 

The commencement exercises were con- 
ducted by Dr. Olga Samaroff, who pre- 
sented teacher’s diplomas in piano to Rob- 
ert Hamilton Sloan, Jr., and Edith Carolyn 
Ulmer; in violin to Theodore Armstrong, 
III; in organ to W. Arnold Lynch; soloist’s 
diploma in violin to Helen Mary Rowley. 
Degrees conferred: Bachelor of Music, to 
Sister M. Agnes Anita, S. S. J.; Sister Mary 
Augustine, S. M.; Katherine Virginia Lip- 
pincott; Robert Hamilton Sloan, Jr.; and 
William Paul Swettman. Master of Music, 
to Bruce Cresswell Beach and Robert Aaron 
Gerson. Dr. Samaroff made a brief address 
to the graduates, admonishing them not to 
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enter the musical world for gain but for love 
of their art. Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezerman is 
the managing director of the school, which 
owes much to her vision and inspiration. 
NorpEN Conpucts Seconp “Pop” Concert 

On May 16, N. Lindsay Norden conducted 
the second of a series of concerts being given 
in the Church House of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Germantown. The or- 
chestra (made up of twenty-five members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Alexander 
Zenker, concertmaster), offered Rossini’s 
William Tell overture, transcriptions of 
two MacDowell pieces, a serenata by Cajani, 
a Strauss waltz, excerpts from Puccini’s 
Madam Butterfly and numbers by Godard 
and Kretschmar. The soloist was Lillie 
Holmstrand, contralto. Mr. Norden ex- 
hibited musicianly insight and command of 
his forces. Miss Holmstrand also won ap- 
plause for her excellent vocalism. There 
was a large and cordial audience. These con- 
certs are for the benefit of unemployed musi- 
cians. 
PHILADELPHIA MusicAL ACADEMY FACULTY 

CONCERT 

The Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical 
Academy offered a faculty concert on May 
19. Brahms’ trio, op. 101, was played by 
John Leroy Bawden, piano; Lucius Cole, 
violin, and Frank Watson, cello, all three 


COURIER 


exhibiting excellent ensemble and tone. A 
sonata for piano and cello by Leo Ornstein 
was given by Pauline Mallet-Prevost Orn- 
stein, piano, and William Schmidt, cello, 
who were applauded for a finished perform- 
ance. Marion Dougherty brought her 
skilled pianism to the first movement of 
Rachmaninoff’s concerto No. 1, with Charles 
Wright assisting at the organ. The latter 
part of the program offered pianism of a 
high order by David Sokoloff and the pol- 
ished violin playing of Frederick Hahn, 
There was an ensemble made up of Mr. 
Sokoloff, piano; Clara Zager, and Louis 
Pearlman, first ‘violins ; and Adelaide San- 
ders and Raymond Brown, second violins. 
A large attendance was present and cordial 
appreciation was manifested. 

A series of pupils’ recitals this month at 
the Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical 
Academy included a violin program on May 
10 by students of Frederick Hahn. Those 
appearing were Violet Kapo, Helen Nolte, 
Robert Pearlman, Walter Pew, Mary Raho, 
Ruth Rappe, Walter Reider, Alvin Rudnit- 
sky, Albert Sadauskus, Dante Saputelli, 
Adelaide Sanders, Anita Shervin and Irv- 
ing Smigel, all of whom displayed technical 
and interpretative talents in music by 
Kreisler, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Bach, 
Debussy and others. There were also two 
orchestra numbers. Eleanor S. Miller, ee 
pupil of Joseph W. Clarke, was heard M 
12, in a program of Beethoven, Liszt, Chania 
Debussy and other composers. She was 
accorded sincere and deserved applause. 
Rebecca Schwartz, piano student of Leo 
Ornstein, was likewise successful in her re- 
cital of May 17, when she programmed num- 
bers by Brahms, Schumann and Chopin. 

M. M. C 





Young Abilene Artist 


Wins the 


All-Southwest Piano Tournament 
Josephine Grisham Scores Highest Average—125 Compete, Their Ages 


Ranging From Six 


ABILENE, TeEX.—The fourth annual All- 
Southwest Piano Tournament, with Dr. John 
Thompson, teacher and pianist of the Horner 
Conservatory, Kansas City, Mo., as judge, 
closed a three-day session recently. Dr. 
Thompson heard 125 pianists ranging from 
six to twenty years of age, having come 
from twenty-six Texas and New Mexico 
towns. They played 1,062 piano solos and 
were awarded, on the basis of five ratings, 
459 firsts, 275 seconds, 218 thirds, seven 
fourths, and three fifths, each contestant 
playing an average of eight numbers. Blue, 
red and white ribbons were awards for the 
three top ratings. 

The highest blue ribbon rating went to 
Josephine Grisham, Abilene, with a decision 
of thirteen blue, eight white and one red 
ribbon awards, average 96.39. Miss Grisham, 
age seventeen, is a junior in the Abilene 
High School and a piano pupil of Irl Alli- 
son, dean of music, Simmons University. 
She recently was declared winner of the 
senior piano scholarship award of the State 
Federation of Music Clubs contest held in 
Dallas May 7. Miss Grisham also won the 
violin scholarship award at the same con- 
vention, being a pupil of Christian Thaulow, 
Abilene. 

The best average rating of the tourney 
went to Anna Lee Cobb, Winters High 
School student, who played nine selections, 


to Twenty Years 


winning eight blue ribbons and one white. 
She is also an Allison pupil. 

In the collegiate division, among fifteen 
entrants, top honors went to Josephine Gris- 
ham, Abilene, for most blue ribbon awards ; 
ahd to Glenn McGowen, Baird, whose aver- 
age on four selections played was 98. In 
the high school division, from thirty-five en- 
trants, three students shared top blue hon- 
ors: Jack Moates, Abilene, Thurman Morri- 
son, Abilene, and Crystell Scudder, Slaton, 
each of whom won nine blue _ ribbons. 
Highest individual average went to Anna 
Lee Cobb, Winters, score 98.55. Miss Scud- 
der, pupil of Jeanette Ramsey, Slaton, won 
second in average also, her grade being 
98.27. Moates and Morrison are students of 
Irl Allison and Lyda Gresham Whisenant, 
respectively. 

In the grade school division, of seventy- 

five entrants, Barbara Peden, Abilene, and 
Olivette Killough, Eastland, shared highest 
blue ribbon awards, each winning ten. 
Glenn, Jr., of Abilene, won highest average 
98.42. “These students are pupils of Lyda 
Gresham Whisenant, Wilda Dragoo, and 
Lurline Fleming Dawson, respectively. 

Dr. Thompson, in the evenings, conducted 
a three-day teachers’ normal during the tour- 
nament, in which thirty-three piano teachers 
were enrolled. He also played a program 
for children. A'S: & 





Chicago 
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dred Waugh and Gloria Burch Fiske assisted 
as accompanists. 

Karleton Hackett, president of the con- 
servatory, acted as judge in the Chicago 
High School Orchestra Contest, May 17. 

Marian Setaro, of the voice faculty, ap- 
peared as soloist at the annual dinner of St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church, May 10, singing 
a group of old songs in costume. 

The South Shore Opera Company, under 
the direction of Kennard Barradell, of the 
American Conservatory, presented the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operetta, Trial by Jury, 
under the auspices of the Lowell Parent- 
Teachers Association at Lowell High School, 
Oak Park, May 6. All the members of this 
company are Barradell students. 

Voice pupils of James Mitchell were heard 
in a program at the Conservatory Recital 
Hall, May 11. 

A ‘musicale given by piano students from 
the studio of Esther Hawkins, was held in 
the Conservatory Recital Hall, May 12. 

Louise K. Willhour, of the dramatic art 
department, presented the members of her 
production class in The Russian Honeymoon, 
by Mrs. Burton Holmes, at the Studio Thea- 
tre, May 11. 

Piano students of Alice Johnson appeared 
in recital at the conservatory, May 14. 

Cuicaco Musicat COLLEGE 


Viola Roth presents her pupils over 
WCFL every Saturday in the Young Peo- 
ple’s Air Theatre program. 

Davis, soprano, pupil of Vernon 
Williams, was soloist at the annual spring 


dinner of the Republic Merchants Associa- 
tion, May 5. 

Bernice Jacobson, of the piano faculty and 
pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, played for the 
Phi Epsilon Sorority, May 8. Her numbers 
included a group by Chopin. She also played 
several accompaniments. 

Frieda Ernestine Bratzel, student of 
Mollie Margolies and formerly with Edward 
Collins, has accepted a teaching position in 
Ashland, Ore., where she will take over the 
private piano class of Hilma Enander, who 
is returning to Chicago Musical College to 
resume her teaching position. 

Bernard Schowalter, tenor, pupil of Ver- 
non Williams, has sung fifteen church en- 
gagements. He also gave a recital in the 
Little Theatre, May 22. 

Helen Horton, harpist, pupil of Alberto 
Salvi, and Eleanor Moore, dramatic soprano, 
pupil of Herman Devries, appeared in recital 
at the Allerton Hotel, May 15. 

Thaddeus Kozuck, pupil of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, was soloist with the — symphony 
orchestra of the Central Y. M. C. A., May 1. 

Ruth Napier, who has been studying with 
Rudolph Ganz for many years, gave a reci- 
tal in St. Louis, Mo. Miss Napier made her 
first appearance in public under Mr. Ganz 
when she was fourteen years old at one of 
the “pop” concerts of the St. Louis Orches- 
tra. On May 5 Miss Napier made her Chi- 
cago début at Curtiss Hall. 

Jacoss A BUCHHALTER PUPIL 


Marvin Jacobs, who gave a_ successful 
début recital recently, is an artist-pupil of 
Isadore Buchhalter. Jacobs is the fortieth 
student Mr. Buchhalter has brought out 
publicly in the past few years. 
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Addresses Wanted 


rhe Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present addresses of the following: 


M. E. 
Gregor Alexandresco 
Alsi lo Aliga 
A le Anelli 
A. D'Orme-Baker 
Antonio Bassi 
Mrs. William B. Beach Margaret Tae McBride 
Victor Benham Jay McGrath 
Umberto Bernucci Beleska Malinoff 
Mary Biffar Armand Marbini 
ze Biumenthal Josef Martin 
Giacoma Bourg Joseph Mendelsohn 
Zara Bouson Helen C. Moller 
Margaret Bovard Florence Nelson 
Bryant Gi 
esco Bucca-Fusco Anna 
izzi-Peccia 5 lorence 
vie Cadorin Carl L. 
Carnsion A. M 
no Carboni Wm. B. Peters 
Angelo Carlino Miron Poliakin 
Versel Chamberlain Arnold Powell 
ence Chambers Alfred Price Quinn 
in Curtis Rita Raymon 
Czukar Forest Redfield 
Imy H. Reynolds 
de Feo S. N. Rosenthal 
Iter Del *Eveille Courty Rossi-Diehl 
rg » Se Jean Rouse 
ta De Solis Norbert Salter 
Ragini Devi Anna Savina 
Maude De Voe Philip Scharf 
byt S. Dickson S. Scharf 
Mar guerite Schuili ng 


Marguerite Lichti 
Maryan Liszt 
Thaddeus Loboyka 
Harold A. Loring 
Issay “ena 
Norma 


Adler 


sell a sveu 

Nordenstrom Law 
Crozier Ozmun 
Pawlowski 

Pergain 


Dodd-( “rawford 
eatrice Elliot t 
>. Ernst 
a Fabrizi 


edith Silance-s 
Harrison A. Stevens 
Feibish Norman Stoneham 
hberg Leo Strokoff 

anken Marcia Sumelska 
Fuleihan Virginia Carrington 
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less proportions can suggest—were at all 
times in evidence in the reading of this of- 
fering. The audience did not cease its ap- 
plause until Mr. Littau had been recalled 
eee times and the orchestra received an 
equal number of ovations. The orchestra 
was also very demonstrative in the expres- 
its affection for Mr. Littau.” 


PAULINE WINSLOW 

The New York Evening Post of May 5 
carried a double column picture and story 
of Pauline Winslow, American composer ; 
on May 8 the New York Times made special 
mention of her; the World Wide Review 
printed editorial matter concerning her ac- 
tivities; and the Syracuse Post Standard 
ran an extensive interview in a Sunday issue. 


sion ot 





CLUB ITEMS 











MOZART QUARTET 

Comoroda, dramatic 
singing Pace, Pace (Verdi), Marsh 
Lullaby and Twilight (all three by 
Sontag), was a feature of the May 
at the University Club, New York. Her 
high tones and sincere expression com 
manded much applause. Eugene Schwartz, 
fifteen-year-old violinist, played with poise, 
and was heard in works by Nardini, Vera- 
cini and shorter pieces by Tartini, Rameau, 
Bach, and a particularly effective Mexican 
folksong transcribed by Sontag (who also 
was the arranger for strings of various 
items on the program 

The Mozart String Quartet (Sontag, 
Basky, Rozek and Potter) achieved finesse 
in Mozart’s quartet in D minor. Dvorak’s 
quartet in F went well, and the five novel- 
ties, by Stringfield, Vincent Jones, Bernard 
Ocko and Sontag, interested the large audi- 


ence. F. W. R. 


SOLOISTS MUSICALE GIVES TEA 

Nina Gunin’s New York studio was the 
scene of a musicale-tea given by the Soloists 
Musicale, May 14, when the following art- 
ists appeared: Florence Herbert, soprano; 
Lucie Harang, mezzo-soprano; Alice Crane, 
pianist-composer; Pearl Adams, composer ; 
and Miss Gunin, pianist. Original music 
by Mmes. Adams and Crane and piano pieges 
Miss Gunin provided variety. Five 
verse. They were 


soprano, 
Pools, 
Wesley 


15 music 


Jeanette 


played by 
poets recited their own 
Anne M. Robbins, Jessie K. Knobloch, Mar- 
guerite George, Clyde Roberts and Gilbert 
Maxwell. Robert Vivian offered recitations. 
Florence Foster Jenkins, president of the 
Verdi Club, and Blanche Hammond Camp, 
president of the National Poetic Associa- 
tion, introduced by President Cutajar. 
< R. 
BROOKLYN SINGERS 

The Brooklyn Singers 
tended spring concert at 
11, with Carlyle Duncan as the guest con- 
ductor. They sang part-songs chiefly by 
modern composers, and Conductor Duncan's 
vocal and instrumental compositions also 
appeared on the program. Byrd Elliot, vio- 
linist; Katherine Urban, soprano, and John 
Deacon, tenor, appeared in solos by Puccini, 

Grieg and Gena Branscombe. 


MUSIC-DRAMA-DANCE CLUB 
Sargeant Chase Decker, president 
of the Music-Drama-Dance Club, announces 
the schedule for the 1932-33 season of music, 
short sketches and recitations. The No- 
vember program will consist of an elaborate 
Haydn bicentennial celebration; and Janu- 
ary will have a Colonial costume ball. Pres- 
ident Decker plans to pass the summer at 
Montour Falls, N. Y. 


LOIS DAVIDSON IN RECITAL 

The American Woman’s Association pre- 
sented Lois Davidson in a costume recital 
May 17, in the ballroom of the AWA Club 
House, New York City. The program, 
heard by a good-sized and responsive audi- 
competent five groups: French Shep- 
xypsy Love Songs, Songs of 
(which proved amusing and 
singer’s versatility), Songs of 
and Russian Popular Songs. Miss 
Davidson’s costumes were charming, and 
interested her listeners. Beryl Blanch 
at the piano. 


DR. CARL HONORED 
William C. Carl 


gave a well at- 


Apollo Hall, May 


Julia 


ence, 
herdess Songs, 
the Gay 90's 
showed the 
Spain 


she 
was 


addressed the New 
chapter of the National Association 
May 18 in Montclair. On 
May 19 the St. Wilfred Club honored Dr. 
Carl at the Commodore Hotel, New York, 
bration of his fortieth anniversary as 
and director at the First Presby- 
irch, New York C ity. 


Charles King’ s A ctivities 


Charles King was at the piano for Mary 
Becker, violinist, in concert at Elmira 
(N. Y.) College, April 12; and on the same 
day he shared a program with Miss Becker 
and Louise Bernhardt, contralto, at the 
Woman's Club of Corning, N. Y. Mr. King 
was accompanist for Wotan Zoellner, violin- 


ist, in Larchmont, N. Y., May 10. 


Dr. 
Jersey 
of Organists on 


in cele 
organist 
terian Chi 
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CONSERVATORIES 
and SCHOOLS 











SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 


The third annual presentation on May 12 
of music composed by student candidates for 
the degree of Master of .Sacred Music at 
Union Theological Seminary (of which Dr. 
Dickinson is director), brought forward six 
men and five women composers. Six an- 
thems, three solos and two organ numbers 
made an interesting program, which re- 
flected credit on the school. Grace French 
Tooke has written a melodious and effective 
work in Evening and Morning; and Paul 
Allwardt’s Forgiveness, has fine 
climax, which was effectively achieved by 
Harold Haugh, tenor. Akira Nagata of- 
fered the unusual in elaborating a Japanese 
theme into a setting of The Lord Is My 
Shepherd (C minor), with flute obbligato; 
considerable unison singing created effect. 
Edward Persike, Jr., boy soprano, was ac- 
companied by his organist, Ralph A. Harris, 
in two well-sung short solos by Edith Lov- 
ell Thomas, the flute obbligato adding in- 
terest. 

A Service of Worship, consisting of anti- 
phonal Scriptural sentences alternating with 
a cappella choral music, by Luis Harold 
Sanford, was interesting, the composer con- 
ducting. The same composer’s Romance 
and Scherzo, for organ and piano, also cre 
ated attention, for it is full of well wrought 
thematic material, with a bright ending. 
Organ pieces in polyphonic style by Helen 
Hewitt and Morris W. Watkins were per- 


solo, 


May > 8: 1932 
formed by the composers, showing able mu- 
sicianship and technical ability. Anna A. 
Quier’s anthem, Thy Will Be Done, and 
Charles E. Morsch’s carol, The Kings of 
the East, both in ecclesiastical modes, earned 
the attention given them. Corleen Wells, 
soprano, sang Frances Beach’s Like Chil- 
dren with pure and expressive voice, clos- 
ing with a high B and making it an item 
of musical worth. 

An effective anthem by W. Lawrence 
Curry, with violin, piano and organ, closed 
the program. Rose Bryant, contralto; Susan 
B. Ripley, violinist; Mortimer Rapfogel, 
flutist, and Charlotte M. Lockwood, or- 
ganist, contributed their services in able 
manner; and Dr. Dickinson was omnipresent 
as conductor and organist. The Seminary 
Motet Choir of mixed voices reflected spe- 
cial credit as a unit. Dorian and Phrygian 
modes were chiefly exemplified in the choral 
items. F. W. R. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


New 
hand- 





FOR RENT, part time, four room downtown 
York studio apartment, spacious, sunny, 
somely furnished, grand piano, radio, books. 
Ideal for commuting teacher of piano, violin, 
cello, ete., or teacher retrenching. Available 
o'clock daily at = slightly than 
regular piano rents nl alone, Excellent for student. 
Address "'L, care of Musical Courier, 
113 West New York. 


noon to 6 less 


57th Street, 


BACK ISSUES MUSICAL COURIER WANTED— 
Anyone wishing to sell issues of the Musical 
Courier of July 22, 1911; August 5, 1911; August 
12, 1911; January 10, 1918; February 7, 1918; 
February 21, 1918; March 24, 1927; July 6, 1929, 
and November = 2, 1929, communicate with 
“M. W. P.”’ care of Musical Courier, 113 West 
57th Street, New York, 
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MUSIC INSTRUMENT 
PIANO 
VIOLIN 
VIOLA 
CELLO 
BASS 
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DRUM CORPS 
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DRUMS 
XYLOPHONE 


ORGANIZING A BAND......... 
GLEE CLUB ++++eeBAND 
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-ORCHESTRA 
(School) 


MOUTHPIECES 


To assist music-lovers, singers, teachers, composers and supervisors 
in securing the best information on musical subjects, musical instru- 
ments, music supplies and sheet music and to offer suggestions on prob- 
lems which may arise in their daily work. A special service rendered 
by this department is to supply catalogs and printed matter, absolutely 
free, on the following subjects. Be sure to indicate 


whether you refer 


SHEET MUSIC 


OPERETTAS.... 
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MUSIC INSTRUMENT 
ORGAN 

HARP 

FLUTE 
PICCOLO 
CLARINET 
SAXOPHONE 
OBOE 
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CORNET 
TRUMPET 
TROMBONE 
TUBA 
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MUSICAL COURIER, 113 West 57th St.. New York 


Without any charge or obligation on my part you may send me information, 
catalogs or literature concerning the items mentioned above. 
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Artists Everywhere 











MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 


Recent activities of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
in Washington, D. C., include: April 23, 
two choruses, Song of Liberty and The 
Year’s at the Spring, sung at the Authors’ 
Breakfast of the League of American Pen 
Women; April 24, Benedictus et Domine 
and her anthem, Praise the Lord All Ye Na- 
tions, presented at Church of the Epiphany ; 
April 25, Mrs. Beach’s playing of her own 
quintet for piano and strings, with the 
Ferara Quartet; April 26, at the Arts Club, 
performance by the composer of the follow- 
ing piano numbers, Young Birches, Hermit 
Thrush at Morn, and the Humming Bird 
and singing of Moonpath, Ah Love but a 
Day, and The Year’s at the Spring, by 
Ruth Shaffner, soprano; April 27, The 
Canticle of the Sun given at the Mt. Vernon 
M. E. Church, under the direction of R. 
Deane Shure, with a chorus of seventy 
voices, Ruth Shaffner especially engaged to 
sing the solos. On the same program Miss 
Shaffner sang Exaltation, June, Ah Love 
but a Day, After, and The Year’s at the 
Spring. By special request, Mrs. Beach 
added a group of piano solos, Scottish Leg- 
end, Young Birches, The Humming Bird 
and The Hermit Thrush at Morn. Another 
anthem, All Hail the Power, was sung in a 
Washington church on April 24. 

* * * 
KARIN BRANZELL 


Since finishing her season at the Metro- 
politan Opera, Karin Branzell has been sing- 
ing abroad. First she reappeared at the 
Stadts Opera in Berlin as Kundry in Par- 
sifal, then in three_performances of Tristan 
and Isolde, under Furtwangler, and in Car- 
men. Following these the singer went to 
Stockholm to sing at the Royal Opera. The 
King of Sweden attended each performance 
and bestowed upon Mme. Branzell the order 
of Litteris et Artibus. 

Mme. Branzell has returned to the Stadts 
Opera in Berlin, where she sang three roles 
during one week; Amneris, Erda and Car- 
men, with Armand Tokatyan the Don José. 

* * * 
PERCY GRAINGER 

Mr. and Mrs. Percy Grainger were guest 
artists at the annual spring concert of the 
Glee Club of Nutley (N. J.) on May 17, 
at the Vincent Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Mr. Grainger accompanied the club in three 
of his own choral arrangements; Mrs. 
Grainger assisted with bells, marimba and 
xylophone. 

x* * * 


CARMELA PONSELLE 


Carmela Ponselle appeared in Cleveland 
with her sister, Rosa, in La Gioconda with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company recently. 

On May 29, Miss Ponselle will sing in 
W ashington, D. C., and June 24 appear as 
Amneris in Aida at the Polo Grounds, New 
York, singing the same role at Stamford, 
Conn., July 10. 

Carmela Ponselle will be with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company again next year, 
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appearing in the following operas: La Gio- 
conda, Norma, Cavalleria Rusticana, Aida 
and Trovatore. She is to start the season 
with a concert tour early in September. 

* * * 


HUGH PORTER 


Hugh Porter, organist of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, New York, has been 
engaged to give an organ recital at Trinity 
Church, Boston, June 23, during the annual 
meeting of the American Guild of Organists. 
He will play works by Bach, Mozart, Jon- 
gen, Honegger, Noble and Barnes. 

ee 


NICHOLAS SLONIMSKY 


Nicholas Slonimsky has recently returned 
from Europe after his tour of Paris, Berlin 
and Budapest, under the sponsorshp of the 
Pan-American Association of Composers, 
for the purpose of presenting American mu- 
sic programs. 

Works featured by Slonimsky on his 
European programs included ones by Henry 
Cowell, Charles Ives, Carl Ruggles, Edgar 
Varese, Adolf Weiss, Ruth Crawford, Wall- 
ingford Riegger, Dane Rudhyar, Pedro San- 
juan, Amateo Roldan, Alejandro Catulla 
and Carlo Savitch. 

Two concerts were given in Paris with the 
Symphonie de Paris Orchestra (the second 
concert being broadcast) ; on in Berlin with 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra; and 
another with the Paube Chamber Orchestra. 
While in Budapest Mr. Slonimsky conducted 
the same works with the Budapest New 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The reaction to these concerts was one 
of general commotion. The compositions 
were received with mingled applause and 
hisses, but Mr. Slonimsky feels that decided 
interest has been shown in the modern works 
of American composers, since many were 
requested by prominent conductors. 

Discussing modern American composers, 
Mr. Slonimsky said that Charles Ives anti- 
cipated modern European ideas, mathe- 
matically, rhythmically and harmonically, in 
the sketches which he made in 1906, and in 
this he feels that America has something or- 
iginal to offer. 

It is not to be understood, however, that 
Nicholas Slonimsky is purely the standard 
carrier of modern American music, though 
his greatest interest is in such music. In 
Paris he offered mixed programs, one of 
which featured Béla Bartok playing his own 
concerto and Arthur Rubinstein interpreting 
the Brahms concerto. At these concerts, Mr. 
Slonimsky also presented an unknown Mo- 
zart symphony, probably that composer’s 
first symphony written at the age of eight, 
and also Mozart’s Serenades, which have 
received but few performances. 

* * * 


HENRI TEMIANKA 


Henri Temianka, violinist, has recently 
completed a concert tour in Europe and 
Scotland. During the past season he has 
played engagements with the Hamburg 
Philharmonic and the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr. Temianka is at present re- 
siding in London. He is a graduate of the 
Curtis Institute of Music. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
REVIEWED BY LEONARD LIEBLING 


Sonatina, for piano; by Boris Koutzen. 

Atonal and modernistic with a vengeance, this opus, so far as the juxtaposing 
of unrelated keys is concerned and the absence of any melody of a sort to 
beguile the simple musical sense that continues to be won by the airs and har- 
monies of the nineteenth century composers. 

There is a certain unity of form in the Koutzen Sonatina, however, and just 
before his finale the composer even makes the concession of repeating the open- 


ing theme of the work. 


The first section, Vivo, is a nervous series of rhythmic 


chromatics, starting off with a startling resemblance to a Rimsky-Korsakoff 
(Coq d’Or) theme, and progressing into an Andante pensieroso of no sensuous 


appeal. 


The concluding Allegro vivo consists of shreddy motifs put through 


various jingling paces in accentuation, and it has a certain energetic attractive- 


ness. 


The contrasting metres are 2-4, 1-4, 2-4, 5-8, 2-4, 3-8, 2-4, 3-8, 5-8, 2-4, 


2-8, 2-4, 3-8, 2-4, 3-8, 2-4, 3-8, 2-4, 1-4, 2-4, 3-8, 5-8, 3-8, 2-4, 3-8, 5-8, 7-8, 
3-4, 2-4, 5-8, 2-4, 3-8, 3-4, 2-4, 5-8, 2-4, 5-8, 3-8, 2-4, 5-8, 4-4, 2-4. 


In part of the last movement, the right hand plays on the white keys and 


the left on the black; 


then vice versa; and finally, the return to normalcy. I 


experimented by reversing the process and playing black where white was indi- 


cated, and white where the composer desired black. 


The effect was not at all 


bad, and I suddenly found myself to be a competent modernistic composer. 


(La Siréne Musicale, Paris; 


delphia ). 
Miscellaneous 
Reviewed by Alfred Human 


Pieces for Concert Use and General Per- 
formance, for violin and piano, by L. 
Portnoff. 

These six separate compositions, each one 
embodying certain points for the young vio- 
lin student, are gracious in style and skillful 
in invention, The pieces are Waving Fields, 
for the first position; Slavonic Cradle Song, 
first, or first to third positions ; and two sets 
of Russian Fantasias, in A minor and D 
minor, in the same positions. These study 
pieces are well above the average in musi- 
cianly resourcefulness. (Bosworth & Co. 
Ltd.) 

Scales and Arpeggi for the Violin, by M. 
Duparloir. 

A compact compendium of studies, with 
each step succinctly but expressively ex- 
plained in five languages. The arrange- 
ment and explicitness are noteworthy. (Bos- 
worth & Co., 

Conservatory Orchestral Course, by Os- 
wald B. Wilson. 

In this comprehensive volume of 195 
pages, Mr. Wilson has designed a progres- 
sive course which traverses the broad ranges 
of student orchestral playing. Beginning 
with primary unison lessons, the players are 
passed into three and four-part harmonies, 
the structure and material of the illustra- 
tions gradually increasing in difficulty. 

As an indication of the care which enters 
this course, to make up for the lack of uni- 
formity in school organizations, the individ- 


American representative, 


Elkan- Vogel, 


Phila- 


ual parts are fully cued; the string sections 
are complete in themselves; a third violin 
part is provided as a substitute for instances 
in which the viola is not available; and 
other substitutions are clearly defined. The 
details of orchestra organization are ex- 
plained and a number of practical sugges- 
tions are embodied for the guidance of the 
instructor. It might be well to repeat the 
advice of the writer, that each school should 
provide the more unusual instruments, in- 
cluding oboe, bassoon, bass clarinet, contra- 
bassoon, tympani and harp. 

Each instrument is illustrated, with a 
fingering chart or other information ap- 
pended. The drills and musical examples 
leave little to be desired for musical appeal 
and technical approach. The more advanced 
school orchestras can find substantia! mate- 
rial for review purposes in the Wilson guide 
book. The author had the codperation of 
Bernard Francis Nevin, director of music 
of the Lincoln Public Schools, in the editing 
of the string parts ; and he also acknowledges 
the suggestions of Carl Frederick Steckel- 
berg, director of the violin department, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. (Carl Fischer, Inc.) 


A Second Album of School Marches, 
edited and arranged by A. Forbes Milne. 
For simplicity and excellent content, this 

volume of the series again achieves its pur- 
pose. Nine sturdy marches are provided 
from Schubert, Weber, Haydn, Handel and 
folk tunes. Each arrangement is simple, 
within the reach of the early grade player, 
yet without sacrifice of the fine quality of 
the music. (Oxford University Press.) 
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AUSTRALIA 


Sydney: Elizabeth Plummer, 4 Monaco Flats, An- 
derson Street, Double Bay. 


ARGENTINA, S. A. 
Buenos Aires: Alice Howe, 539 City Hotel, Calle 


Bolivar 160. 


BELGIUM 
Brussels: A. Getteman, 12, rue d’Arenberg. 


GERMANY 
a % Herbert F. Peyser, Kurfirsten-Strasse, 
. Ber! Ww. 


Cologn e: Dr, a Thalheimer, Braunsfeld, Mons- 


denuplans 9. 
Dresden: Elinor Janson, cr, 9, 
: Lismann, Unter- 


Dresden XX, ’phone: 
Frankfort-on- Main: H 
main Kai 82 
Hamburg: Edith Weiss-Mann, Isestrasse 81. 
"Phone dys # A 
Leipsig: Adolf Aber, Pestalozzistrasse 3. 
Munich: Miibert Noelte, Reitmorstrasse 19. 
GREAT BRITAIN 
ae William Saunders, 15 Morningside 
‘ove. 


HOLLAND 


my Eveleth van Geuns, Olympiaplein 


Straa 
HUNGARY 
Budapest: Dr. Aladar Toth, Papnovelde 10. 


IRISH FREE STATE 
M. F. Linehan, 37 Wellington Road. 


ITALY 
Rome and Milan: Raymond Hall, 1 Via Alciato, 


Milan. 
Turin: Guido M. Gatti, via Lucio Bazzaz‘ 9. 


Dublin: 
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NOVA SCOTIA 
Frances Foster, 103 Dresden Row. 
POLAND 


Warsaw: S. Mateusz Glinski, Kapucynska 13. 
Lemberg (Lwéw): Alfred Plohn, Legionow 5. 


SPAIN 


Madrid: Dr. Edgar Istel, Ayala, 144. Madrid IX. 
as eee Tomas Orts Climent, Calle de Balmes 


SWITZERLAND 


Geneva: mee Perret, 27, Chemin de Miremont. 
*Phone: 
Zurich: Josef Kisch, Spligenstrasse 4. 


CANADA 


Montreal: E. C. N. Lanctot, P.O. Box 1300, 
Beloeil, Que. 
Toronto: Arleigh Jean Corbett, 26 Summerhill 


Gardens. 

CUBA 

Havana: Ricardo M. Aleman, Concordia Num 88. 
Domestic 

ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Alice Graham, 2135 Highland Ave. 
CALIFORNIA 
Sen oe a Constance Alexandre, 1865 Cali- 


—_ S 
Angeles: Bruno ae Saal Ussher, 6122 Scenic 
Avenme, Hollyw: 


COLORADO 


Denver: Gustay Schoettle, 962 South Ogden 
Street. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington: Mrs. Fanny Amstutz Roberts, 2107 
S. Street, N. W. Telephone, Potomac 1846. 
FLORIDA 
Miami: Annie Ford Wight, Miami Conservatory. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta: Joseph F. Farren, 2215 Fairhaven Circle. 


Halifax: 
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INDIANA 
Terre Haute: M. P. Debney, 411 North Fourth 
Street. 


KANSAS 
Lindsborg: Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville: Wm. Bruce Bell, 947 S. Fourth Ave. 


LOUISIANA 
Ottilie Lambert, 2036 Napoleon 


MAINE 
Portland: Sylvia Rowell, 163 Neal Street. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore: Emanuel Daniel, 503 St. Paul Place. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Moses Smith, 407 Huntington Ave. 


MICHIGAN 
Helen Baker Rowe, 119 Prospect 


New Orleans: 
Ave. 


Grand Rapids: 
ve., N. E. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: Earle G. Killeen, U. of Minnesota. 
MISSOURI 


Kansas C ity: James Powers, 3512 Baltimore 
St. Louies ‘oah Weinstein, 624 Central National 


Bank 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha: Jean P. Duffield, 5107 Underwood Ave. 
NEW JERSEY 

Trenton: Frank L. Gardiner, 837 Revere Ave. 
NEW YORK 

Pagheenans a Southworth Cooke, 20 

Buffalo: "Laue H. Marvin, 254 Highland Ave. 

Rochester: Robert Sabin, 293 Oxford St. 


Syracuse: Harold L. Butler, Syracuse University. 
White Plains: Edna Horton, 338 Main St. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill: Harold S. Dyer, University of North 
Carolina. 


OHIO 
Marie Dickore, 3325 Burnet Ave. 


H. Widder, 2741 Hampshire Rd. 
145 Melbourne Ave. 


Cincinnati: 
Cleveland: Rosa 
Akron: Katherine S. Lobach, 


OREGON 
Portland: John R. Oatman, 713 Couch Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: Margaret M. Coddington, 5808 
Florence Ave. 
Pittsburgh: Ralph Lewande, 121 Elysian Ave. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence: Blanche N. Davis, 8 Hamilton St. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis: Mrs, A. Denny du Bose, 1353 Carr St. 


TEXAS 


El Paso: Mrs. Hallett Johnson, 514 N. Mesa Ave. 
Fort Worth: E. Clyde itlock, 1100 W. Cannon 


it, 
Houston: Katherine B. Morgan, 1117 Jackson 


San Antonio: Mrs. Stanley Winters, 511 Av- 
enue E. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City: Fred L. W. Bennett, 321—6th 
Avenue. 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond: John George Harris, 504 Mutual Bldg. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle: John Hopper, 710 E. Roy St. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee: Justin McCarthy, 1512 E. Royall 
Place. 
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Austro-American Conservatory to 
Open with Increased Enrollment 


Music students from more than half the 
States of the Union, and a number of Amer- 
ican artists and teachers are to sail for 
Europe for the summer season of the Austro- 
American International Conservatory of 
Music and Fine Arts at Mondsee, Austria. 
This is the institution’s fourth year and the 
enrollment, which has increased each term, 
is expected to exceed all previous attendance. 
The founder of the conservatory, Katherine 
Buford Peeples, of the music department of 
the University of Redlands, Cal., is the 
holder of an Austrian state diploma in Ger- 
man, literature, psychology, pedagogy, his- 
tory of music, harmony and counterpoint. 
She has been the recipient of a diploma from 
the Imperial Academy of Vienna, and also 
studied in Paris. Members of the conserva- 
tory faculty this year include Béla Bartok, 
composition; Hermann Kaplan, violin; Ivan 
Langstroth, form, analysis and partitur read- 
ing; Paul Pisk, harmony and counterpoint; 
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Paul Stefan, history of music; Rosina Lhe- 
vinne, Paul Weingarten, Marie Prentner, 
Cesia Kaufler, piano; Alfred Kastner, harp; 
Cornelius Van Vliet, cello; Bruno Seidlhofer, 
organ; Theo Lierhammer, Mrs. Virginia 
Castelle, Oskar Martold, Elizabeth A. Major, 
Florence Lamont Hinman, Elsie Craft Hur- 
ley, Elsa Baklor, voice; Edith Walcher, 
Grete Gross, dancing; Artie Mason Carter, 
round table. The term extends from July 4 
to August 29, 


Institute of Musical Art Students 
Offer Original Compositions 


The annual program of original composi- 
tions representing the work of the theory 
classes of the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York, took place on May 14. The items by 
the students from the preparatory centers 
were particularly interesting, most of the 
talented youngsters being under fourteen 
years of age. This group offered short 
songs—The Bronx Park Zoo, and The 
Wind, by Maro Ajemian; Moral Song, Billy 
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Masselos; Chinese Song, Walter Diehl; 
Mary Ann, Patricia Robinson; and A 
Dream, Barbara Holmquist. Students of 
Grade IV contributed a French Suite, com- 
prising Allemande (Cecile Cohn), Courante 
(Emil Koehler), Sarabande (Isabel Leh- 
mer), Gavotte (Harold Weiss), Polonaise 
(Emil Koehler), Bourree (Isabel Leh- 
mer), Minuet (Cecile Cohn) and Gigue 
(Ethel Mincoff). Excellence of structure 
and thematic material distinguished Fred- 
erick Daly’s double fugue. Henry Brant’s 
sonata for flute alone showed originality of 
conception and skill in tonal mechanics. Be- 
sides those already named, the program 
listed meritorious compositions by Irma Sil- 
verstein, Helen Dike, Lloyd Outland, Elaine 
Dahl, Frances Yerkes, Blanche Thomas, 
Lucy Boyan, Roberta Shulman, Richard 
Brown, Stanford King, John Bainbridge, 
Gertrude Steinman, George Lisitzky, Irene 
Botts, Laurence Dill, Harold Barnett, Ar- 
thur Christmann, Charlotte Murray, Etta 
Fischbach, Charity Bailey, Mary Ruth 
Haig, Alba Nardone, Miriam Le Mon, Dor- 
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othy Stewart, Julia Smith, Dorothy McLe- 
more, David Sackson, Thomasina Talley - 


Milton Katz. 


Cleveland Philharmonic Band 
Makes Début 


The Cleveland Philharmonic Band, a new 
civic music organization of fifty players, re- 
cently made its début in the Music Hall of 
the Public Auditorium, Cleveland. August 
Caputo was the conductor and assisting art- 
ists were Rena Titus, soprano, a group of 
dancers in ballet divertissements under 
Sergei Popeloff, and Salvatore Florio, eu- 
phonium player of the band. 


Negro Group Gives Program 
at Roerich Hall 


The Washington Conservatory of Music 
and School of Expression presented The 
Birth of Inspiration at Roerich Hall, New 
York, May 7. The program held William 
C. Elkins, Edna Guy and Sonoma Talley. 





EDOARDO 
and 


OLGA G. 


CER 


Will Open Their New Vocal Studio on 
June 25, 1932 
At 410 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Present Address: Kimball Hall 


OTE 





EUGENE DUBOIS 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


Phone TRafalgar 7-6344 


PRESS CLIPPING 


NATIONA BUREAU 


Special ae to artist clippings 
48 W. 27th St., BOgardus 4-6264 


OLIV ‘MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
25 West 68th St., New York 
Tel: ENdicott 2-7909 


HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
@ropio: 215 W. (5th &t., N. ¥. Tel: TRafalgar 17-2377 


RHEA SILBERTA 


VocaL Stupios 
Coaching, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Radio 
Appointment only: 171 West 7lst St., New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-7737 


New York 














FREDERIC WARREN 
fescue OF ——. 


American 
169 East “78th St., N. Y. C. 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 8-3840 or Circle 17-9636 for A yt 


Tel.: REgeat 4-8226 





NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Third Year 114-116 EAST 86th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Empowered by law to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
Thorough training in all branches of music. Piano—A. Fraemcke; Violin—Hans Letz; Cello—Wm. Ebann; 
Voice Cultur 1 Hein; Harp—A. Francis Pinto and Faculty of 38. Classes in Theory, composition, 
a training, sight-singing, music appreciation, history of music, etc., included in all courses. Department 
for beginners. Summer Courses. Send for Cotalogue. 








VIDA MANNAN KRAFT 


Voice Diagnosis and Teaching 


160 West 73rd St., New York City 
Tel. UNiversity 4-2850 
a and Concert 
local Teacher 
os reo —_ train « 
the 


Vv. NOL Ee 


from 
rudiments of voice culture to the highest pinnacle of perfec- 
tion. Free Voice Trial. Srupio 605, ret iNWaY HALL, 
CIrele 17-4726 or STillwell 4-0679 





New Yor«. Tel. : 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


Wl accept @ limited mumber of pupils for season 1931-1938 
Address: 49 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel.: STagg 2-2957 











Ghe Cleteland Justitute of (usir 


Under Regular Faculty end for Summer Bulletin Outlining Courses and Fees. 
MRS. F' ‘ANKLYN. B. SANDERS” Director. 2827 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND OHIO 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


MU PHI EPSILON 


National Honorary Musical Sorority 
1 President: Mrs. Daniel P. King, 2829 Park Ave., Minneapolis 











Appleton, Wisconsin 





name C.ius Hovusg anp 


HEADQUARTERS 
57 West 75TH onast, New Yor 
Telephone 8Us. 71-9880 
Home Environment for Music Students 
EpNa M. Weepdenorr, Mer. 





RUTH COE <=: 


SPROLALIST IN Comnemne owas 
Van Dyck Studie Bidg., 939 Eighth Ave., N. City 
Tel: COlumbus 5-137¢ — o iyastionten iastghte 71-2828 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
R. Huntington Woodman 
Theory and Composition 
230 West 59th St., New York 
Tel. Clrele 7.5329 


SAMUEL L. CHESLAR 


VIOLINIST — TEACHER 











Formerly member faculty 
Scharwenka Conservatory, Berlin 
1795 E. 7th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ESplanade 5-9479 





CATHERINE WIDMANN 


COACH — TEACHER OF 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 





Mét.: 


PHILADELPSIA CONSERVATORY 
MUSIC 


% MRS. D. HENDRIK EZERMAN 
} Managing Director 
i YEAR BOOK 

( Wea Accredited by 

4 The —- Foundation of 


ew York 








ROBERT BRAUN 


DIRECTOR 


Graduate School, Pottsville, Pa. 


16 Schools throughout Eastern Pennsylvania 














The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICAL@VRIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive weekly 
review of the world of music; fill out the accompanying elip and 
become a subscriber of the Mustcat Courter. 





FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
music. This offer is for 
one year’s subscription 
and holds good for a lim- 
ited peri 











Musica. Covnma, 113 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

For enclosed $5.00 send the Musicat Counrer for one year 

and include the dictionary. 


Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 








Buy From Your Local Music Dealer 

















New York City 
> Dean — A school for serious 


12C Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROS 
students. All b 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA— LECTURES 
LECTURE COURSE ON ANALYSIS OF POPULAR SYMPHONIES 
For Information and Catalogue, address the Office 
310 Riverside Drive, N. Y. (Registration Now Open) ACademy 2-3860 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


Founded in 1865 
FOUR YEAR COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE — MASTER’S DEGREE — TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
xcelled cultural and musical advantages. — Complete and modern equipment. 


Limi 
For catalogue end year book address: FRANK a SHAW, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 


of 
leading to the Degree of Bachelor Music Education. 
Catalogue sont on re t. 








Une: 








(FRANK) 


La FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


VOICE PIANO 


La Forge voice method used and endorsed by Mme. Margaret Matzenauer, Miss Emma Otero, Messrs. 
Tibbett, Richard Crooks, Harrington van Hoesen, and many others. Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. 


14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. Tel. TRafalgar 7-8993 
Weekly radio programs WABC (Columbia System) Thursdays at 3:00 Summer School to Sept. Ist 


incinnati Conservatory «Music 
Ruder Ausypices of the Ciurinnatt Institute of Fine Arts 
and Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
SIXTY-SIXTH SUMMER SESSION 


June 18 to July 30 
All Departments Open. Public School Music (Accredited) 
Repertoire and Program Building Classes— 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ 
Summer Chorus and Orchestra—Dormitories for Men and Women 
For catalogue address C. M. Middleton, Registrar 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Lawrence 
Henderson. 


























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 39Tn St., New Yor« 
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RAFAELO DIAZ 
on a recent trip to New Mexico, was made “TTE D'ARV ; 
a member of the tribe of the Sioux Indians, ee re i — a , 
ch iste :: h : hief B rd-t -th p= 7h - t. aniong 1¢ assengers sailing on te recen k ; - 
eee Ee Cy eae en. iaklay eiialig OF te SS. kaweie,: ine CONCHITA SUPERVIA FINDS TIME FOR RECREATION 
D’Arville made her début here this past 


tnt on the Riviera between engagements in Monte Carlo and Paris. 
season in opera. (Wide World proto.) 


MARGARET HALSTEAD, 
American singer, recently appeared as 
Venus in Tannhduser (Paris version) in 
Cologne, Germany. Miss Halstead is from 
Pittsfield, Mass., and was trained by Mar 
cella Sembrich. She made her début in 
New York in 1930 and since then has ap 
peared with the Cologne Opera (1931-32) 
as Suzuki in Madam Butterfly, Juliette in 
The Tales of Hoffmann and in Wagnertan 
roles. Miss Halstead is a granddaughter 
of Murat Halstead, journalist, and_ the 
daughter of Albert Halstead, American 
Consul General in London (Mishkin 

Studio photo.) 





af 


A WOODCUT OF TED SHAWN 
the dancer, who will appear in a series of appearances next season under the management 
of J. J. Vincent 


SOLOISTS AND FACULTY MEMBERS OF BETHANY COLLEGE 
OF FINE ARTS, LINDSBORG, KANS., 
photographed during the recent annual festival. Front row: Arline Stensaas, 
Walter Brown, Mabel Markle, Arthur Uhe (director of the orchestra), 
. Viss Block, Hagbard Brase (director of the oratorio society), Clifford Bloor 
Spite ; aD ae Ernst F. Pihlblad. Back row: Geneva Smith, Oscar Thorsen, Luther Mott, } 
FABIEN SEVITZKY CONDUCTING BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA — Thure Jaderborg, Birger Sandzen, head of the art department), Mrs. Hans Hi: 
in Berlin Philharmonic Hall, early this year. Lofgren (dean of the College of Fine Arts). (Lundquist Studio photo.) 


(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 








OTTO ORTMANN 


Director 
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Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Md. 


One of the Old and Prominent Schools of Music, Holds Its Summer School from June 20 to July 30 
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